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BOYS — HERE’S A 
BRAND NEW BASEBALL! 


Made of compressed cork. Full league 
size. Won’t get out of shape. Won’t 
knock to pieces. Weather can’t hurt it. 
Just as lively in the rain as in the sun. 
Can’t sink in water. So just the thing 
for a game on the street or on the beach. 





Costs Only 
25 Gents 


Most stores carry the 
“Cork League” Base- 
ball. If your dealer 
doesn’t, send us 25c. 
and the store’s name 
and we will send you 
a ‘Cork League”’ Base- 
ball post-paid. 


F. E.Chester & Co., providence, #1. 
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So BLUE 


For the Laundry. 
DOUBLE STRENGTH. 
BEST AND GOES 
FARTHEST. 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 


Sold in 5c., 100. & 150. Bottles. 

















kitchen, bath, 
laundry, lawn hose, 
garden, stock. 


A Water System for 
Country Homes. 


Write for Our Special Book F. W. 

Get our estimate on an inexpen- 
sive Electric Lighting proposition. 
Headquarters For Gasoline 
Engines For All Purposes. 


Ask for Catalog F. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO.,, 
62 North Washington Street, Boston. 

















ROOFING 


HE superiority of Amatite 

over all other ready roofing 

is apparent to anyone who 
uses it. 

Amatite does away with all roof- 
ing troubles and unnecessary ex- 
penses because it is made with a 
real mineral surface which needs no 
painting. 

It is durable, fire retardant, prac- 
tical, economical. 

Don’t buy any other roofing till 
you look up Amatite. Write to 
nearest office for samples. 

Creonoid 44 cou Sra 


o nponold sprayed on cows kee: 
Use i it before milking and cows wit 4 ia 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Save money by using thig black paint 
wherever the color is no objection. Elastic, 
heat-proof, durable. Use it for “rubber” 
roofings and all exposed iron and wood. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York Caieage Philadelphia Boston 
Cleveland | Louis Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati Kansas City iinet fis 
New Orleans Seattle London, Eng 
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New England and Other Matters. 


HE historic old North End of Boston is the 

home of many thousands of Italians. It is 
therefore fitting that a beautiful memorial of 
Dante should be placed in the main hall of 
the North End branch of the Boston Public 
Library. The marble tablet, or bas-relief, is 
shown on the cover of The Companion this 
week. It measures twelve feet in height and 
six in width. At the top is a bust of Dante. 





| the flame of Italian sentiment. The designer | 
lof the tablet is Luciano Campisi, one of the | 
| most renowned of Italian sculptors, a resident | 
‘of Florence, the city that was Dante’s birth- | 
place, and that later drove him into exile. | 
The money for the memorial was raised by | 
the Boston branch of the National Dante | 
Society. + 


& 


os some time plans have been making in 
Maine for a new college exclusively for 
women. They have been delayed in execution, 
but Nasson Institute, which will open at 
Springvale next fall, will in large measure fill 
the unoccupied field. Its courses of instruction 
will be similar to those offered by Simmons 
College, in Boston; that is, they will be courses | 
designed for the instruction of young women | 
who aim to be home-makers or who desire 
vocational and technical training to make them 
more effective bread-winners. The fund with 
which this new school is to be established was | 
left by George Nasson, who died thirty years 
ago. ® 





OVER, New Hampshire, will have reason 

to look back gratefully upon the year 1912. 
The city has received four notable gifts— the | 
Ricker Memorial Chapel, presented by the late | 
Mary A. Ricker, which was dedicated on | 
Memorial day ; a soldiers’ monument in granite 
and bronze, the gift of Col. Daniel Hall, which 
will be dedicated in the autumn ; a steel observ- 
atory on Garrison Hill, for which the late} y. 
Abbie M. Sawyer made a bequest, and plans | 
for which are now in the hands of the archi- | 
tects; and an artistic drinking-fountain on | 
Franklin Square, which is to be erected by the | 
children of Joseph Morrill, long a leading cit- 
izen of the city. pa 


N this column about:a year ago, mention was 
made of the efforts of the Woman’s Club of 
Concord, Massachusetts, to raise money for the | 
purchase and preservation of the old house | 
in which the Alcott family lived for many 
years, and in which Louisa M. Alcott wrote 
her ‘‘ Little Women, ’’ beloved of generations of 
American girls. It is gratifying to know that | 
the sum needed to buy the house and land—six | 
thousand dollars—has been raised, and that the 
property will therefore be saved from the ruin 
into which it was fast falling. The wide popu- 
larity of Miss Alcott’s books was shown by the 
fact that contributions came from all parts of 
the country, and even from far-away Italy. 


* 


ME E. H. Forbush, the state ornithologist 
of Massachusetts, says that the native birds 
are at last beginning to eat the eggs of the 
gipsy moth. Mr. Forbush has numerous wit- 
nesses who report that they saw the blue jay, 
the woodpecker, the chickadee, the nuthatch 
and other birds eating the eggs during the past 
winter. It is thus that nature helps to restore 
the balance of things. Mr. Forbush also calls 
attention to the increasing numbers of English 
starlings. Several pairs were imported and set 
at liberty on Long Island a few years ago. 
Since then their descendants have spread 
through the valley of the Connecticut and into 
Rhode Island and southeastern Massachusetts. 


& 


{ roan the leadership of Mr. W. K. Moore- 
head, curator of the department of arche- 
ology at Phillips Academy, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, a party of men of science will enter 
this summer upon the work of making an 
extensive archeological survey of Maine. The 
sites of numerous Indian villages, cemeteries 
and battle-fields are well known, and some are 
entered on the standard government maps, but 
it is the intention of this party to map the 
entire state and to make excavations in places 
that earlier investigators neglected. Maine once 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 


it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














School of English Speech and Expression 


ELOCUTION, ENGLISH, GYMNASTICS. Private and class instruction included in the regular 
courses. Study of the Drama. Experienced teachers who develop your individual talent. For 
catalogue address MISS MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Principal, Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston. 











had a large Indian population, and there are 
still many interesting Indian remains along | 
the coast, in the lower river valleys, and on the | 
shores of Moosehead and Sebago lakes. 


& | 


HE famous cog-line railway, by which in 

the summer queer little trains have labori- | 
ously made their way to the summit of Mount | 
Washington, is to be replaced by an electric | 
railway. The new road will climb by a more 
gradual and less direct ascent than the present | 
road, so that, to reach the summit, it will | 
encircle the mountain two and a half times—a 
distance of about twenty miles. The Boston | 
& Maine Railway Company is to build the! 
new road, and in connection with the enter- 
prise will also erect on the summit a large | 
stone hotel, capable of caring for three hundred | 
guests. The hotel will be built round a central | 
court, in which will rise the summit of the | 
mountain itself, the highest peak east of the 
Rockies. | 





| STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Mass. | 
Elemen Course: Two years. Prepares for teaching 
in elementary schools. hree years. 
Prepares for teaching commercial subjects in second- 
- a. 8; courses for college and normal 
t n hers. Co-educational. Tuition free. 

fr mere examinations, eer and 21. J. A. Pitman pal. 





THE BROWNE & NICHOLS 
School for Boys. Educates especially for 
HARVARD COLLEGE. 


George H. Browne, A. M., Rev. Willard Reed, A. M., Principals. 
xi Cambridge, Mass. i 





The Wheeler Schoo For Givle 


College preparation, strong courses in agriculture, 
domestic science, music and art. Athletic Fields. 75 acr 
Modern buildings. Liberal endowment. Terms moderate. Address. 


Cc. P. KENDALL, Principal, North Stonington, Conn. 


The Sargent School "fascation” 


The largest normal school for physical education 
in the world. Address, 
THE REGISTRAR, Cambridge, Mass 


The Waynfiete School Ris 


fortiand M: jne. e school for giris. 
xpen p fifte a pairnt and. eighty A pups. 
Outdoor life, " athletics, College Certificate. uild- 
Extensive Grounds. For booklet addsess the yt. 


Miss Crisfield, Miss Lowell, 345 Danforth St. 











“FB...” WIRELESS STATION 


Trains wireless | 


| SO. FRAMING AM, MASS. 


“T have always considered Monson Agotome ‘ @ school of the 
highest class, and admirably Pn 4 ed S08 ing bous Si c cot 


lege.”’ Henry’ B. Brown, Ex-Justice 
ACADEMY 


MONSON earrer 


yittess — from Springfield. a endowed school. 
Over 2000 uates have entered college. Certificate 

privilege "Beautifull Equipped Sthletic Field. 
Resident Physical 
proven 


New Dormitori — 
Director. Rate 
worth. For cata —4. and book of views address, 


HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 


Faelten Pianoforte School 


16th year. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Technical course based on the experi- 
ence and practise of the world’s greatest 
pianists. Normal and regular courses. 
Memory training. NO FADS. 
48-page circular on request. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


Ry es 











| operators to pass 8. government tion for 


| | navy or merchant marine. Write for catalogue. 





KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


EN,N.H. High elevation in the New Hampshire 
Mountains. Experienced instructors. Certificate privi- 
leges. Five buildings. New and separate dormitories 
for girls and boys. Gymnasium. —_ —, field. Endow- 
ment permits cost of $200. Charles Alden Tracy, pal. 


COLBY ACADEMY 


London, N. H. Inthe New Hampshire Hills. Strong faculty. 
College certificate. General courses. $150,000 in new buildings. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. Separate department for'young boys ; 
housemother. Endowment permits of moderate terms. 59th year. 


JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A. B., Principal. 


‘High School Graduates 


to popes Hames ves effectively for Mechanical 
and E Rlee rical Draftsmen, Construction and 
Installation En eers, and for see nical 
Business Positions ' should apply to 
tional Department = the boneral. 
en est Lynn, Mass. Accepted appli- 
—- ward tion in the el: id shi 
nstruction ~\ e classrooms and shops. pplicants | 

will be be admitted at all times. Send for descriptive Alet. | 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 














aid 7 regular. compensation while receiv- | 





Besides the regular courses, has special elective | 


courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, and 
teachers of three years’ experience in language, liter- 


ature, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. | 
Entrance examinations June 2 and 21, and | 


September 3 and 4, 1912. For circulars, address, 
ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, Principal. 





|ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Education is costly. Ignorance 
more so. This school develops 
manliness, builds character, 
: trains mind and body at the 
formative time of a boy’s life. 
Military system, judicious ath 
letics, preparation for Colleye, 
West Point, Annapolis, or busi 





ness. 15 gg SE ct under same 

management. 

Over $10,000 ne, rec enth 

in improvements. Our fiv 

books free. Paul Weston Fren h, 
Registrar, West Lebanon, N. H., on the Connecticut River, 
opposite White River Jc., Vt., 4 miles from Dartmouth College 











MAIN BUILDING 
In the foot-hillsof the White Mountains. High eleva- 
tion, pure air and water. 7 buildings, ineluding a 
$30,000 gymnasium. Separate dormitories for young 
inenand women. Athietic fields. Preparation for 
= e or business. Music, art oeuien. Manual 


Special courses tor High School Gradu- 
jy "Tesgs endowment allows 4 cost of $250. 
Chase Cottage for Young Boys 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. Al! 
advantages of Seminary faculty, ——— and 
athletic fields. Housemother. expenses $300. 
For information of either , AK, address, 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, PRINCIPAL, 20 SCHOOL ST., TLTON, N.H. 














EXT time 
that sweet 
toot h of 
yourscries* ‘Can- 
dy”, spring a 
surprise on it — 
ive it a Necco Wafer treat. 
ecco Wafers and Hub Wafers 
are just great— best confections of the 
kind made anywhere or under an 
name. Eight different flavors, and ail 
so good that a taste of one makes you 
sure no other will prove quite as fine. 
Here's the list Wintergreen, Pepper- 
mint, Sassafras, Chocolate, Licorice, 
Clove, Lemon, Cinnamon—good old- 
time favorites—every one. 








NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CoO. 
Boston, Mass. 


Necco Wafers 
are rolled ina 
heavy wrapper. 
Hub Wafers in 
a transparent 
wrapper — other- 
wise there is no difference between 
them. Both carry this seal—your guar- 





antee of absolute purity and delicious- 
ness. Don’t buy unless you see it. 























MAKES DELICIOUS SALAD 
ad ba | ate) OY-ND) Oe ante od O84 OUT 1 O10) 0) Dw 


Ask your grocer for Slade’s 


free booklet, 


“How to Make 


Salads and Sandwiches.” 


wD. &- -L. 


SLADE CoO., 





BOSTON. 
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Andrew Keene, the postmaster 

at Westham, carried a handful 
of letters to the table at which his 
daughter Ruth was sorting the out- 
going mail. 

‘*Here’s the last of them, Ruth,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Are you about done?’’ 

‘* Just finishing,’’ she replied. ‘‘I’ll 
be with you in two minutes. ’’ 

The old man went about, locking the 
windows and drawing down the shades, 
as he had done six nights a week for 
forty years. During all that time, in 
addition to handling the mail, he had 
served the people of Westham in count- 
less ways. He had started many a 
young man on the right road; many 
an older man he had found work for, 
or had helped from his meager salary. 
So well loved was he, that through all 
political changes he had kept his place 
in the post-office at Westham. 

When Ruth’s work was done, she 
and her father walked home arm in 
arm in the pleasant June evening. 
The light still lingered in the western 
sky. The dampness from an afternoon 
shower brought out the fragrance of 
leaf and blossom ; the night-song of the 
robin sounded clear; the play-cries of 
children, making the most of the last 
moments before bedtime, rose, now 
near at hand, now far. 

People were coming from a train that 
had just arrived. One of them, a 
well-dressed elderly man, stopped 
Keene and his daughter with the ques- 
tion: 

‘*T beg your pardon. Can you direct 
me to the Westham House?’’ 

The voice took Andrew Keene back 
to his college days; he scanned the 
stranger sharply. 

‘“‘Gordon Lamont!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘Well, well, Andrew Keene! I 
haven’t seen you for twenty years! 
Do you live in this town ?’’ 

‘I’ve never lived anywhere else. 
This is my daughter Ruth. Now 
you’re not going to the Westham 
House—you’re coming home with us. 
Come!’’ 

Lamont hesitated. ‘‘I have to meet 
some men at the hotel this evening on 
important business,’’ he said. ‘*But 
I certainly shall be glad to walk a 
little way with you.’’ So they 
walked on together, and the 
two men revived the memories 
of their college days. Keene 
did most of the questioning, 
for news of his college friends 
had not often penetrated to Westham. ‘‘What 
has become of Carpenter?’’ he asked. 

‘‘He is being talked of for Governor of 
Oregon,’’ said Lamont. ‘*Lombard,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘is counsel for great railroad interests; 
Parlingham is head engineer on a great recla- 
mation project in the arid West; Norris is 
professor of mathematics in the college; I 
myself am president of the General Land Se- 
curities Company of New York, and director 
in a dozen other important corporations. ’’ 

The long roll of creditable achievement made 
Keene proud of the class of 1870. 

e nd what about yourself, Keene?’’? Lamont 
asK 4 

Somehow the answer halted to Keene’s lips; 
he was conscious of an apologetic note in his 
voice. **T am postmaster here,’’ he replied. 

**Indeed?”? said Lamont, with a certain 
§ irprise. “Do they pay you enough to live 

Just barely. But Ruth and I had the old 
house, and we have, managed to keep fairly 

ufortable. Here it is. Now can’t you come 

» for a few minutes ?’’ 

Sut Lamont’s appointment had to be kept, 
vd moreover, he had to return to New York 
_ttnight. But he expected, he said, to be in | 
‘\estham again before long, when he would | 
ively come to see them. He bade them good 

‘ht, and walked away down the street. 

\ndrew Keene watched him with admiration 

(lenvy. There was a man, he said to him- 

if, who had succeeded in life; who had pushed 

‘ead from small things to great, until now 

had attained the full, free exercise of his 
‘lents and power. Carpenter, Lombard and 

‘© Test had done the same. Only he, Andrew 

eene, who had entered the race with them 

‘even terms, had been content with a narrow, 

™mmonplace existence —an honorable exist- 
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“WELL, NOW WHAT’S UP?” 
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with a sigh, escaped him before he remem- 
bered that Ruth was by his side. 
‘*What’s the matter, father?’’ she asked, as 


they went toward the house. ‘‘What’s too|on which Andrew Keene rested, as he had | option on it from Henry Gow. 


late?’’ 

‘*T was just thinking how Lamont and the 
others have succeeded in life, and wondering 
what I might have been if I had started out 
differently. If I had started right —’’ 

‘*But, father, you know how it was; you 





gave up everything for Aunt Laura’s sake. 
It was her long illness that tied you to this 
town for years. I think it was a fine thing to 
do. How can you regret it?’’ 

“*T regret nothing, Ruth, that was done for 
Aunt Laura. But I cannot help feeling that 
somehow I should have managed better and 
accomplished more. Well, it’s better not to 
think about that.’’ 

A fortnight later there came a day of azure 
skies and fleecy clouds, and Keene, who always 
had two hours to himself in the afternoon, set | 
out for a walk along the old back road. It led 
him first across the marshes; then, turning 
inland, it climbed for a time, and brought him 
out at last upon the hilltop behind his own 
house, whence there was a wide view of the 
sea. 

Here, beside the road, was the old Keene 
burying-ground, a little plot crowded with 


| ancient slabs of slate and modern monuments. 


The first Keene in the colony had owned 
the entire hillside, and, according to the 
custom of the time, had set apart this piece of | 
ground that he and his descendants might 
sleep their eternal sleep near the scenes of 
their earthly labors; in obedience to this sen- | 
timent, he and his successors, down to the | 


old and honored family custom that had been 
honored for so long would come to an end. 
Beneath a double pine-tree was a rough seat 


done many a time before. When he was a 
boy, this plot, with the adjoining acres, had 
belonged to his grandfather ; later it had passed 
into the hands of cousins, who, during the 
hard times of ’73, had disposed of the whole 
property to a farmer named Henry Gow, who 


had singe moved to Northbrook, an adjoining | 


town. Gow, being a kind-hearted man, had 
given Andrew the refusal of the plot until such 
a time as he might be able to buy the field in 
which it lay, at the fair valuation of a thou- 
sand dollars. Andrew had promised his father 
on his death-bed that the plot should come 
back into family hands; yet through his life 
he had given and spared so much for others 
that, at sixty-five, he had saved scarcely a 
third of the price demanded. 

To Keene, each stone was the symbol of a 
human soul that had borne its creditable part 
in the battle of life. Many of those who lay 
buried here he had known and loved. The 
stones beneath the hawthorn-tree marked the 
graves of his stalwart father and his brave 
mother, whose simple, upright lives had taught 
him by example what manhood and woman- 
hood mean; whose incessant toil and frugal 
living had afforded him a better education 
than that of most of his boyhood friends. The 
stone beside theirs commemorated the life of 
his sweet sister, whose cheerful courage had 
more than repaid him for those long years in 
which he had lifted her daily from her bed to 
her chair, and from her chair to her bed. 

Two mounds marked by drooping flags com- 


“ce, to be sure, but a life without growth, a | present generation, had been buried here. But | memorated the lives of his two older brothers, 


‘reer without achievement. 


now the family was scattering; there would | 


given for their country at Malvern Hill; he 


“Ah, well, it’s too late now.’? The words, | be a few more mounds, perhaps, and then an | thanked God that, although he had been too 
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young to fight at their side, it had 
been his privilege to go down and 
bring back their bodies to this acre 
And finally, there was the new white 
stone just beyond. Tis tears flowed 
freely when his eyes rested upon that, 
for his love for his wife had been the 
richest joy that his life had known, 
and when she died it had been almost 
as if his own life had come to its end. 

Yes, it was sacred ground—not for 
its relics of death, but for its symbols 
of life and tradition and character. He 
resolved to put forth greater efforts from 
that day to save the purchase-money 
to watch the outgo of every penny till 
the sum was raised. The lot must be 
bought and owned, free of incum- 
brance, before he took his place beside 
the others. 

He started back by a path that led 
across the new-mown fields, and soon 
came upon some young men, strangers 
to him, who were busy with surveyors’ 
instruments. 

‘*Well, now what’s up?’’ he asked 
them, pleasantly. 

**Hlotel,’’ said one, briefly. ‘*Big 
summer hotel. ’’ 

‘*Indeed! Whose enterprise is it?’’ 

‘New York parties. The General 
Land Securities Company. ’’ 

‘“*That’s Gordon Lamont’s concern, 
isn’t it?’’ 

**Yes, sir. He is down at the other 
end now, with the architect.’’ 

So Lamont was in town again. The 
prospect of seeing his old friend once 
more pleased Keene, and he went over 
to the two men. 

‘*How are you, Keene!’’ exclaimed 
Lamont, cordially. ‘* Let me introduce 
Mr. Schenck of New York. You’ve 
doubtless heard about our plans ?’’ 

‘* Just now,’’ said Keene, ‘‘You’re 
doing a fine thing for our town, 
Lamont. ’’ 

**T don’t know that we thought about 
the town,’’ said Lamont, dryly. ‘*We 
hope it will be a fine thing for the 
company. ’’ 

Mr. Schenck smiled. 

‘**You chose the finest location in 
town,’’ said Keene, enthusiastically. 
‘*A hundred and eighty degrees of sea. 
How much land shall you have?’’ 

“The whole Gow estate,’’ replied 
Lamont. ‘Sixty acres, from 
road to road.’’ 

Keene cast his eye over the 
hilltop. ‘‘Why,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘that includes the old bury- 
ing-ground !’’ 

‘*VYes,’’ said Lamont. ‘But that’s a slight 
matter. Those stones are easily got rid of.’’ 

Andrew Keene’s heart nearly stood still. 
| **But, Lamont!’’ he gasped. ‘* You can’t buy 
| that plot. All my family are buried there- 
| it’s sacred ground to me. I have a standing 
He hasn’t 
| sold it to you, has he?’’ 

**T don’t know Henry Gow,’’ said Lamont. 
| ‘We bought the property from Joseph Gow of 
Northbrook. Perhaps you refer to his father, 
who died some time ago. I’m sorry about 
your option, but you see we knew nothing 
about that. And the deal is completed now.’’ 

Andrew Keene could hardly have had a 
more stunning blow. He saw rapidly his great 
ambition defeated—his sacred promise made 
naught—the graves of those dearest to him 
desecrated. He could not believe it. 

**Lamont,’’ he said, earnestly, *‘I promised 
my dying father that ground should come back 
into our family keeping, if it lay in my power. 
You will sell me back that acre, at least, will 
you not? I will mortgage my home, I will 
pay what you ask, I will —” 

The architect interrupted. ‘Pardon me, 
Mr. Keene,’’ said he, ‘‘but Mr. Lamont and 
I must get that next train back to New York, 
and we still have some important points to 
decide. ’’ 

Lamont looked at his watch. ‘I’m sorry, 


Keene,’’ he said, ‘*but I don’t see what we’ 


can do. You can see how necessary that acre 
is for access from the road. It provides the 
only practicable grade for a roadway. And, 
putting sentimentality aside, Keene, and coming 
right down to the facts, what do you really 
care about a few old bones?’’ 

**Now, Mr. Lamont,’’ broke in Schenck, 
| **we have barely time to look into that drainage 
problem. Mr. Keene will excuse us —’’ 

‘Yes, we must go,’’ said Lamont. ‘‘Good 
day, Keene. I’m sorry we can’t see our 
way clear to oblige you, but you see how it 
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is —’’ And with that the two men, walking 
rapidly away, left Andrew Keene to stare 
after them in bewilderment. 

‘*A—few—old—bones!’’ he gasped. ‘‘A— 
few — old — bones!’’ The very sound of the 
words horrified him. His heart was torn, his 
mind a chaos of despair. This, from the lips 
of an old friend! 

The town clock, striking five, recalled him 
to his daily duties. He made his way back to 
the post-office, where, pale and excited, he told 
Ruth what had happened. 

‘* The beasts!’’ she exclaimed. Nothing 
angered her so much as injustice done to her 
father. ‘‘I’m not one bit surprised, though. 
What can we do about it?’’ 

‘‘Nothing. The land is sold.’’ 

‘‘That means that all the papers have been 
signed ?’’ 

‘*T understood it so. He said the deal was 
completed. ’’ 

The Boston mail came in just then, and for 
an hour father and daughter were busy, first 
in distributing and then in delivering the 
letters and papers to the waiting crowd of 
townspeople. To Ruth the crowd seemed 
unusually large and slow, for a plan was 
forming in her mind, and she was anxious to 
get away. When all had gone, she said: 

‘*Father, can you spare me for an hour or 


two? There’s something I must attend to| “ 


this evening. I’ll come back here and help 
you with the stamping.’’ 

‘‘Go ahead. And don’t hurry back. I can 
handle all the stamping there will be to-night. ’’ 

He never asked about her affairs. It was a 
point of pride with him. He had trusted her 
from childhood, and his trust had never been 
misplaced. He watched her as she boarded a 
passing street-car, wondered for an instant 
what she meant to do, and then, returning to 
the long table, went on with his work. 

He made little progress, however. His mind 
would revert to the meeting upon the hillside; 
the whole scene passed before him in every 
detail, and the cruel words rang again in his 
ears, ‘‘A—few—old—bones !’” 

His heart was bitter toward his old-time 
friend, but even more bitter was he toward 
himself for having deferred the purchase of 
the lot until too late. After all, he told him- 
self, the fault was his own. If he had not 
been so open-handed with his seanty income — 

So he passed a melancholy two hours, did 
much of the work twice, and made several 
mistakes in sorting that he discovered barely 
in time. 

When at last Ruth came, she was radiant. 

‘Good news!’’ she cried. ‘‘The old lot is 
safe, after all!’’ 

Andrew Keene looked at her in surprise. 

‘*Who told you? Where have you been?’’ 

‘Over to Northbrook to see Joseph Gow. 
It seems his father died last year without 
ever having told him of the promise he made 
you, and when that horrid Lamont came up 
here, Joseph Gow agreed to sell him the whole 
property. The papers were drawn up, but 
not signed. Mr. Lamont didn’t tell you that. 
And what do you think? After the two men 
left you this afternoon, they raced over there 
in an automobile, and insisted that the papers 
should be signed at once. -But it was just 
milking-time, and Mr. Gow. put them off till 
to-morrow morning. And when I told him 
of his father’s promise to you, he was very 
indignant, and said the promise should be 


kept. He says to tell you he will have the | 


deed altered so as to leave out the burial-plot, 
and when you are able to pay, it shall be 
yours. ’” 

Andrew Keene’s face shone. 
you, Ruth!’’ he said. 

The next day it became known throughout 
all Westham that the promoters of the new 
hotel had tried to get control of the old Keene 
burying-ground in the face of Andrew Keene’s 
protest and earnest plea. There was an out- 
burst of indignation and sympathy ; for several 
days people waited after getting their mail to 
congratulate him on the outcome—nor did their 
sympathy stop there. 

The next week father and daughter were 
resting one evening on their piazza, after the 
long day’s work. 

‘*Seems to me I hear music down-town,’’ 
said Keene, suddenly. ‘‘Do you know what 
it is??? 

‘*Probably the Westham Band rehearsing, ’’ 
suggested Ruth. 

‘It may be. It’s growing louder. . There’s 
a procession of some sort coming. Why, they’re 
just townspeople. Ruth, they’re coming in at 
our gate! What under the sun —’’ 

It seemed an outpouring of the whole town. 
Men and women, young people, boys and girls, 
were swarming into the yard, and crowding 
before his door; when the yard was full, they 
filled the street beyond. Puzzled, but vaguely 
pleased, Keene listened attentively when one 
of the leading men of the town, who had 
mounted the piazza steps, addressed the gather- 
ing. 

‘*Friends,’’ he said, ‘‘we come here to-night 
to testify to our love and respect for one who 
for many years has been a faithful friend to 
us all. We have lately learned something of 
the great desire of his heart—to own the lot 
of land where his ancestors have been buried. 
The people of Westham also are proud of those 


‘*God_ bless 


men and women, for their lives brought honor 
to its name, even as Andrew Keene has brought 
it honor by an upright, unselfish, public- 
spirited life. And nothing, I am sure, has 
ever given greater pleasure to us as a town 
than to contribute our small sums to buy this 
lot, and present it to our friend.’’ 

He held up a long white envelope, and read 
the inscription : 

‘**From the people of Westham to Andrew 
Keene, forty years their postmaster and be- 
loved friend’—a deed transferring the old Keene 
burial-lot from Joseph Gow to Andrew Keene, 
and lacking only our friend’s signature to 
make the land his.’’ 

To Andrew Keene, who received the docu- 
ment with trembling hands, it seemed as if 
the cheering and clapping of hands would 
never stop. 

‘‘Dear friends,’’ he said, when at last the 
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ADN’T we better 
con over the things 
in Great-Uncle 

Jefferson’s little chrome- 

yellow painted pine box 

first?’’ suggested Miss 

Almeda Kemp, one balmy 

April morning. She and 

her mother, Mrs. Lavinia 

Kemp, had climbed to the 

storeroom close under the 

roof of the small gray cot- 
tage. ‘‘I’ll yank it out.’’ 

It was as Miss Kemp 
‘tvanked it out’’ that 
young Tom Ray beat a lively tattoo on the 
back door, and it was while Miss Kemp was 
wrestling with hinges decidedly in need of 
oiling that Tom beat an even livelier tattoo. 
There was no answer; he strode round the 
little dwelling, bounded up the front steps, 
and pulled the door-bell. With a faint ping ! 
the bell-wire parted, and Tom swiftly retreated, 
spun half-about, and seated himself solidly 
upon the lowest step, still gripping fast the 
bell-handle, with several yards of copper wire 
trailing backward over his shoulder. He 
looked dazed, then slowly rose, pushed the 
wire back into its hole and departed. 

In the storeroom Miss Almeda was surveying 
the motley contents of the little chrome-yellow 
pine box. She took out a gaily flowered silk 
waistcoat, and suggested, ‘‘If I ripped this 
up, ’twould —’’ 

Mrs. Kemp shook her head ; then her daugh- 
ter ventured, ‘‘The crimson and laylock palm- 
leaf figgered neck muffler would make —’’ 

For the second time Mrs. Kemp shook her 
head, but Miss Almeda persisted: 

‘*You wouldn’t care to dispose of his little 
red-leather-topped long-legged boots, nor his 
slippers with the twin kitties’ faces worked in 
erewel on purple canvas, nor —’’ 

‘*No, nor his little nankeen knickers, nor his 
little cunning ruffled linen shirt that his ma 
"lowed him to outgrow afore he got a tenth 
; the good of it. Fact is, Medie Kemp, you 
‘know as well’s me, those things ain’t ours, but 
your Great-Uncle Jeffy’s property. And I’ve 
often and often got it planned out to express 
them on to Injun Territory, where he was last 
heard of. ’’ 

‘*You’d have to send them collect if you did, 
Ma Kemp,’’ rejoined Miss Almeda, with mild 
asperity. ‘‘We ain’t got the price, ’less we 
mortgage the house. Expressing’s parlous 
high! Anyhow, we’ve conned them over 
faithful, and I’ll tug out the hair trunk.’’ 
The lid clattered down, and at that moment 





a blue-coated lad knocked at the back door; 





|as Miss Almeda shoved the box across the 
bare floor, the boy repeated the summons. No 
one responded, and at last the boy went to 
the front door, and leisurely but firmly pulled 
the bell. Now the bell offered absolutely no 
resistance ; the next instant the blue-uniformed 
lad was lying prostrate upon the thick bed of 
glossy-leaved myrtle that borders the lattice 
beneath the Kemp porch, blinking up at the 
serene April sky above him, and muttering 
dolorously : 

‘*Well, I’ll be jiggered if that old bell-wire 
ain’t up and broke on me!’’ 

Presently he rose, dusted his trousers, picked 
up the telegram he had let fall, restored the 














applause was hushed, ‘‘I do not deserve this | 


ineffectually with plump little fists. She paused 


from you. I have simply fulfilled my duties | toconsider. Grandma had said, ‘‘Don’t bother 
to the government and to you, and responded | them by ringing the bell.’’ But suppose it 
to the best of my ability to such other public | would bother them more if she did not bother 


calls as have arisen from time to time. That | 
any one would do. But I cannot refuse to | 
accept what you have made this sacrifice to 
give. Noother gift could have been so precious | 
in my sight, and I only hope that in my 
remaining years my gratitude may be fully 
shown. ’’ 





them by ringing the bell? So little pink 
Lstndineas in her turn sailed up the front 
steps. She laid one soft little fist on the bell- 
| handle, and it leaped at her, the wire issuing 
| snakelike in its wake; and the little maid 
shrank away in affright, and fled, sobbing: 
**l’ve broke their bell-wire! Oh! oh! I 


When they had gone, Andrew Keene and | wish I’d minded my grandma.’’ 


Ruth sat silent within the ivy-clad porch. At | | 


last Ruth said: 


Above, the annual inspection was near its 
lend. Into the cedar chest Miss Almeda was 


‘*Father, can you call your life a failure repacking the christening robe of lawn and 


after that?’’ 

And he answered, ‘*Ruth, I did wrong ever 
to harbor the thought. Different men win | 
different successes ; for my part, I could not ask 
a greater than to have received that tribute. ’’ 


OKEN BELL-WIRE 


‘Rosa Wetlen. piliett BS) 
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bell-wire to its place, and 
sauntered away. 

Up-stairs, Miss Almeda 
had drawn forth from a 
venerable calfskin-covered 
trunk a sprigged muslin 
gown once snowy white, 
but now creamy with age. 
Her mother, smoothing 
the sheer folds, was de- 
claring: 

‘*Your Great-Grandma 
Wheaton sewed every 
stitch of ‘this with her 
own hands afore Elias 
Howe was ever invented. *Twas my ma’s 
wedding-dress, and she saved it for her one 
and only offspring, but first off I was too 
weeny for it, and second off, what with Spanish 
flounces and French crinolines and basque 
waists and leg-o’-mutton sleeves, it was too 
weeny for me.’’ 

**Style’s skimpy enough now,’’ said Miss 
Kemp. ‘‘Wouldn’t wonder a mite if ’twould 
fit our minister’s wife toa T! She’s —’’ 

‘*Put it away, Medie. We’ll keep it as ’tis 
to prove ’tain’t the first time that those Texan 
Tylers have suffered from ladies’ fashions of 
straight and narrow gowns. Here’s something 
that wasn’t scanted in the making, though!’’ 
She lifted a huge plum-colored satin bonnet, 
and clapped it upon her curly white locks, 
where it towered six 
inches in air, and pas 9ST 
spread downward in — o/ 
a vast and volumi- 
nous cape. ‘This 
was my other grand- 
ma’s calash, and 
this’’—she jerked at 
a ribbon dangling 
from the peak, and 
made the whole top, 
shirred upon whale- 
bones, fly forward 
and conceal her fea- 
tures—‘‘this was the 
bridle. ’’ 

‘*Weren’t they too 
funny !’’ exclaimed 
Miss Kemp. 

Suddenly the 
‘*bridle’’?’ was released, the 
whole top of the bonnet shot 
back, and Mrs. Kemp cried, ‘‘ Like 
enough your great-grandma would have 
laughed, too, if she could have viewed some 
folks that Laviny Kemp has viewed, wearing 
a yellow-straw pudding-bowl on their head 
with one little, teenty-tonty banty rooster’s 
tail-feather sticking up behind !’’ 

‘*Like enough, Ma Kemp! More than like 
enough,’’? Miss Almeda conceded, amiably, 
‘“but ’twas all I could get. Now for the 
cedar chest. ’’ 

Out on the road, Miss Philena Danby was 
briskly approaching. Soon she was tapping 
at the back door, a restrained tapping, as 
becomes one wearing her best gloves—once, 
twice, thrice. Then, murmuring, ‘ Poor 
Laviny! Po-o-or Medie! I’ll just have to 
ring them down!’? Miss Danby proceeded to 
the front door, and clasped the bell-handle. It 
wabbled beneath her fingers; and as she invol- 
untarily dropped it and tottered back, it sprang 
forth before her horrified gaze and thumped 
down at her feet. ‘‘Land o’ Goshen!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘I’ve broke their bell - wire!’’ 
Furtively she scanned the cottage windows; 
then pushing back the wire within the silver- 
plated circle on the door-jamb, she stole quietly 
down the steps, and withdrew from the scene, 
murmuring: 

‘“*T?ll try again later on.’ 

Meanwhile, from under the eaves, the pon- 
derous cedar chest had been dragged out, and 
Mrs. Kemp was gloating over the treasures. 

Below, a little girl arrayed in a pink ging- 
ham frock, with her flaxen braids tied with 















enormous pink bows, pounded the rear door 





lace in which she had first appeared in public, 
a pair of diminutive scarlet morocco ankle-ties, 
|and a pair of equally diminutive scarlet and 
white striped socks. ‘‘What you learned to 
walk in, Medie,’’ said her mother; but Medie 
lingered thoughtfully over an embroidered 
flannel petticoat. 

**Seems as if this ought to be doing some 
child good,’’ she said. 

**Medie Kemp, you ain’t got a speck of sen- 
timent!’’ declared -Mrs. Kemp, in grieved 
accents. ‘‘Now I —’’ 

She was interrupted by a shrill blast from 
the steam-whistle on the button factory over 
on Five Mile River. 

‘*Twelve o’clock, and we’re all through,’’ 
said Almeda. ‘‘I’ll skip down ahead and 
‘Polly put the kettle on.’’?’ A moment later 
she called up from the lower hall, ‘*Guess I’1l 
let the good April sunshine in!’’ She flung 
wide the front door. Then, spying the bell- 
handle dangling from the door-frame, she 
called, excitedly, ‘‘Ma Kemp! Ma Kemp! 
Some one’s broke our bell-wire !’’ 

‘*Some one’s broke our bell-wire!’’ echoed 
Mrs. Kemp, plodding down the stairs, and 
groaning, ‘‘What a misfortin! What a mis- 
fortin! What a misfortin! Whoever done it 
will have to —’’ 

‘*Sh-h! Here comes Mrs. Peleg Webb, 


| ma.’’ 


**How do, Medie?’’ said Mrs. Webb, as 
she came up the gravel-path. ‘‘I’ve just scut- 
tled up here with Elizabeth,’’ she nodded 
toward the child in pink gingham, who clung 
shyly to her hand—‘‘she’s our George’s little 
girl from Torbolton, out visiting her grandpa 
and me. I sent her up here a spell ago to tell 
you that Dan Collop had telephoned he couldn’t 
be here this afternoon to clean your parlo! 
carpet. ” 

‘*Massy on us!’? fumed Mrs. Kemp. ‘‘And 
Medie and me digging away like galley-slaves 
yesterday a-hauling out tacks, and —’’ 

‘* Wait, wait, Laviny,’’ interposed Mrs. 
Webb. ‘‘Dan’s telephoned again, and now 
he says he will be on hand this afternoon, 
sure pop! But that ain’t why I raced up here 
in such a drive, only. Elizabeth, she surmises 
she broke your bell-wire, and if so —’’ 

“Tf so, I’m glad so,’’ returned Mrs. Kemp. 
**Medie, you give George Webb’s little girl 
one of your cookies. ’’ 

In another minute little pink gingham 
was trotting homeward beside her grand- 
mother, blissfully nibbling off the points 
of one of Miss Almeda Kemp’s delicious 
oak-leaf cookies. 

Shortly after they had gone, a 
messenger boy arrived and deliv- 
ered two telegrams. Almeda hur- 
riedly tore open one of the 
envelopes, and read the messaxe 
to her mother: 

“Will be with you for lunch at 
one o’clock. 

“Quincy Faneuil Smith.” 

‘*Your pa’s Cousin Locky Bay- 
ard’s husband from  Boston!’’ 
gasped Mrs. Kemp from the livins- 
room, where she had just settled herself comi- 
fortably in her chintz-cushioned rocking-chair. 

‘**And it’s most one o’clock now!’’ she con 
tinued. ‘‘There ain’t time to catch and kil! 
and pluck and parbile them pullets for the 
chicken potpie he loves so.’’ 

But Miss Kemp had torn open the secon 
envelope. ‘‘Listen to this, ma: 

“ ‘Unexpectedly detained. Will lunch with \ 
to-morrow. Quincy Faneuil Smit): 
That’s another story, ma, with twenty-! 
hours afore us.’’ 

“T tried so hard to get in with that | 
despatch,’’ explained the boy, apologetica' 
**that I guess I broke your bell-wire. I’!l | 
soon’s [ 

‘*No, you won’t,’’ contradicted Mrs. Ke), 
genially. ‘‘Medie, you give that boy one of 
your cookies for value received. ’’ 

And a somewhat puzzled but entirely sati=.’ 
messenger boy strolled away, happily bit: + 
off the points of one of Miss Almeda Kei::''s 
oak-leaf cookies. 

‘*Who’s that??? asked Mrs. Kemp, a » Vv 
minutes later, as the sounds of an ar! 
were heard in the hall. 

‘“That’’ was Miss Philena Danby, who, !):\'- 
ing the front door open, had stalked solen' 5 
in. 

‘*Dretful news, Laviny!’’ she said, lugu! 
ously. ‘‘Dretful, dretful news, Medie! Tri'- 
eling up Abbey Street in Torbolton ‘ * 
morning, there on the Wombles Buildi’ 
saw a big sign hung out, ‘Bank closed.’ 





in less than an hour ’twas all over tow? 
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the United Netoppian Society Company had 
failed. ’’ 

Miss Kemp grew pale, and Mrs. Kemp even 
yaler. 

' ‘‘Why, why, Phileny! That’s where Medie 
and me keep our little all. ’’ 

‘J mistrusted so, and that’s the reason I 
stivered up here immediate to warn you as a 
friend, but I couldn’t get in. So I went home 
and got my dinner, and I’d just started again 
when the conductor of the trolley-car I’d rid 
jut in—I’d informed him as to the state of the 
case — passed me and threw out this extry 
edition, and hollered, ‘Read them head- 
lines !? ?? 

Miss Danby unfolded the paper. ‘‘Here they 
be. ‘The rumors of the failure of the United 
Netoppian Society Company of Torbolton are 


false, FALSE, FALSE.’ Them ‘falses’ is all 


printed out in italics, little capitals and big 
capitals, but I persume they all mean the 
same thing. And underneath is a piece 
about water-pipes busting and plumbers being 
rousted up at peep o’ day. Howsomever, 
you can read that for yourself.’’ She stood 
up. “Did you know your bell-wire was 
broke, Laviny?’’ 

‘To be sure,’? beamed Mrs. Kemp, into 
whose cheeks the color had flowed rosily back. 
‘‘Medie, you give Miss Danby one of your 
cookies.’? Miss Danby departed, pinching off 
delicately but munching with relish the points 
of one of Miss Almeda’s famous oak - leaf 
cookies. 

‘*How are you, ladies!’’ It was a pleasant 
boyish voice greeting the two women. Tom 
Ray also had taken advantage of the open 
door. ‘‘I came down here this morning to tell 
you that ma said she’d searched Torbolton 
shops high and low, but match that dress 
sample of Miss Medie’s, she couldn’t.’’ 

Miss Kemp’s face clouded, and her mother 
sighed. 

‘Don’t know what on earth you’re going to 
do with that catty-cornered trap-door in your 
front breadth, Medie, unless you put your 
pride in your pocket and patch it. But a 
good dress ain’t ever a good dress again after 
you’ve patched it.’’ 

‘‘Wait a moment, Mrs. Kemp,’’ said Tom. 
‘‘Ma’s rummaged through her piece pillow- 
slip, and lit on some stuff that she says is just 
the thing. ’Tisn’t the same weave, and ’tisn’t 
quite the same shade, but she says if you’ll 
apply a panel apron to hide the trap-door and 
a whirlpool collar to complete the effect, you’ll 
have the latest Paris pattern. ’’ 

**You’ve got an excellent good ma, Tommy 
Ray,’’ said Mrs. Kemp. 

‘Yes, I have,’’ agreed Tom, ‘‘but I’m afraid 
you won’t believe my ma’s got an excellent 
good son, for he broke your bell-wire this 
morning. But he’s lugged over his pliers to 
mend it.’’ 

Deftly Tom twisted together the two ends 
of the bell-wire, rang a vigorous tintinnabula- 
tion, and then marched away. As he went, 
he nipped off one after the other the seven 
points of the biggest of Miss Almeda Kemp’s 
famous oak-leaf cookies. 

Half an hour later, Mrs. Kemp, seating 
herself opposite her daughter at the dinner- 
table, chuckled: 

‘““O me! O my, Medie Kemp! What terrible 
silly Billies we mortals are! There was I 
a-punting down the stairs this noon, a-fretting 
over and over, ‘What a misfortin! What a 
misfortin!’? and lo and behold, ’twas no mis- 
fortin at all! ’Twas a missing of misfortins 
and disapp’intments. ’” 

She wagged her head solemnly. ‘‘Such a 
morning as I’d have had if our bell-wire 
hadn’t broke! I expect I couldn’t have et a 
iorsel of dinner this day, but as ’tis, you can 
help me to everything, Medie, and I’ll proba- 
bly make a trip back for more!’? 











superiority will manifest itself in the first two 
decades of life. 

Many of us can remember how our grand- 
mothers lamented over the behavior of the 
young companions of their grandchildren ; and 
now those of us who have become grandmothers 
frequently find ourselves doing the same thing. | 


young girl, when she saw the sheer Eastern 








AND MOTHER DISAPPEARS. 


Pacific shores. But when she saw her mother 
with their drapery floating about her like 
moonlight, the young girl felt that she had not 
properly appreciated either the muslins or her 
mother. Alas, that young girl was I! 

Often a girl feels that her mother has had 
her day. ‘Too often the mother agrees with 
her. 

Is there a picnic? Mother must make the 
cake and sandwiches and fill the basket, so 
that daughter may take a rest, or go to talk it 
over with the ‘‘girls.’”’ And it is not all 
daughter’s fault, for mother chooses to do it. 
And mother sees also that the gown is in order, 


is fortunate if she has not had to ‘‘do it up.’’ 

‘Tf my dress isn’t starched and ironed before 
night, I—I—shall do it myself!’’ cried one 
daughter. 


Mother Go to the Picnic! 


will be in some degree superior to the one | 


that went before. How else could the race | 


advance? But it is not expected that this | 








world would mother do at a picnic! 
But Gladys’s mother is going; indeed, 
she always goes, and the men wait on her | 
as if she were a queen. Perhaps the reason | 
is that Gladys’s mother is as attractive as 
Gladys, and the ‘‘men’’ enjoy waiting "| 


NV rena: go to the picnic! What in the} 


her. 

Daughter has yet to learn that a society is 
possible in which young and old meet on equal 
terms, except that the young acquire new 
beauty and charm through the consideration 
and care they show their elders. | 

With what endeavor and scrimping and| 


| 





nished the parlor! The piano has been paid 
for by instalments, to meet which she has had 
to resign every outside pleasure and practise 
countless painful small economies at home. 
Father himself has sacrificed much for the sake 
of the carpet and rugs and furniture. And 
now the place seems beautiful to the mother; 
she enjoys her evening by the fireside, and 
often glances up from her book or her work to 
take in anew the pleasantness of her sur- 


|’ is to be expected that every generation | saving and sacrifice has mother at last fur- 


‘*What can mother want of these? They | roundings. 


are so much more suitable for me!’’ said a) 
muslins, with their snowy wrought work, that 
had been sent to her mother from the far | 


Then a caller comes, a callow youth, and 
if mother does not gather up her belongings, 
daughter gathers them up for her, and mother 
disappears. 

When there is an unusual pleasure to be had, 
is it mother who is thought of? Daughter is 
the young thing; life must be made pleasant 
for her; all the after years are colored by the 
impressions of youth. And this feeling would 
be good and sweet enough if daughter did not 
so easily acquiesce in it. 


So Mother Stays at Home. 


to sail or to drive, and is glad of her girl’s 

enjoyment. Yet she sometimes sighs, for 

she remembers similar pleasant occasions that 
she herself would like to renew. 

Why should not mother have all that she can 


Ss" mother stays at home, sees daughter go 
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“OH, HOW BEAUTIFUL YOU ARE, DEARI"” 


the ruffles crimped, the torn lace mended—and | enjoy as long as she lives? Why should she 


help her child to form unlovely traits of 
thoughtlessness? Why should not daughter 
make it her business to see that life yields all 
that it should to mother? 


Among the rich the small tyrannies of the | 


young are more conspicuous than elsewhere. 
Mother is tired of balls, but daughter must go, 
and mother chaperons her, although she wishes 
she could pin her eyelids open. Daughter 
wishes to go to Europe, and mother wants to 
stay at home; she is old, she is afraid, she is 
seasick. But think better of it and to your 
trunks, O mother! 

Daughter wishes to move to a larger house 
or to a more fashionable region; mother loves 
her old home, her old outlook, her old neigh- 
bors. But when daughter orders the tent 
struck, mother takes up her bed and walks. 

Yet not all imperious daughters are exacting. 
‘*Opy the door!’’ demanded a little four-year- 


old, with her arms full of dolls. And as the| 
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door remained closed, ‘‘Opy the door!’’ she 
cried again. ‘*When I say opy the door, opy 
the door !’’ 

Yet this small damsel grew into the most 
devoted of daughters, whose imperiousness 
served as a shield for her mother against the 
impertinences and extortions of others. Woe 
betide that servant who dared neglect het 
mother’s wish. And seeing the daughter’s 
reverence, every one else gave her reverence, 
too. 

When the mother grew melancholy over the 
evidences of age, the daughter exclaimed, **Oh, 
how beautiful you are, dear! How long do 
you think it will be before my hair is like 
yours? Silver is so much lovelier than gold. 
Yours is like a saint’s aureole. In the next 
life I suppose father will see you look the way 
you did when you were married. But J shall 
want you to look just the way you do 
now !’’ 

Contrast with this speech the exclamation 
that I overheard from the lips of a prettily 
dressed young girl: ‘Oh, you shut up, mother! 
What do you know about it, anyway ?’’ 

And the mother only smiled. If she had 
been uttering the most inane folly, would that 
young person have been justified ? 

I recall a story that used to be told of a 
woman whose old mother, instead of coming 
to the table, was given her porridge in a 
wooden bowl by the chimney corner. One day 
one of the children was seen laboriously whit- 
tling at a little block of wood, and on being 
asked what he was doing, innocently remarked, 
‘*T am making a bowl for you to eat your por- 
ridge out of when you are old, mother.’’ 

A couple of generations or so ago the rela- 
tions between parent and child were very dif- 
ferent from those of to-day; manners were 
then as much too formal as they are now too 
familiar. Then a child did not come rudely 
into a parent’s presence, or sit down there 
unbidden; and the elder was addressed only 
in terms of humility; the letters of the school 
child began, ‘*Respected Sir,’’ or ‘*Honored 
Madam.’’ It is a pity that a mean cannot be 
struck between too much of this and too much 
of the style of ‘‘What do you know about it, 
anyway ?’’ 

It must have been to the earlier period that 
the gentleman belonged who, on being asked 
if he did not think the liver-wing of a chicken 
a delicate morsel, replied that he had never 
had the opportunity of tasting it, for when he 
was a child his parents had it, and now that 
he was a parent his children had it. 

Certainly it is into the later period that the 
little person was born who, on being confined 
in a dark place for his sins, cried aloud, and 
~alled his mother by her Christian name: 

‘*Let me out, Hannah! Let me out! The 
doctor said I must have plenty of fresh air!’’ 

Neither the parent of the earlier or the later 
period plays his part correctly; the one de- 
manded more than enough, the other asks too 
little. 


The Daughter’s Debt. 


to-day to think that even if her mother has 

not the wisdom of sages or the manners of 
a princess, she went down to the gates of death 
to give her daughter life, and has spent her 
years in trying to make her child happy, in 
meeting her wishes, in submitting to her exac- 
| tions without feeling them to be exactions. 

But when kind fate lets us meet the dear 
daughter who is the opposite of our unpleasant 
heroine, who forgets herself in little offices of 
tenderness, in smoothing the pebbles out of the 
path of feet that have trodden weary ways, we 
feel not as if she were any young girl of the 
period, but something like an angel from 
heaven. 


re would be well for the exacting daughter of 
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Curious Electric Siorm 


ne 





EADING ‘An Electric Storm in Mon- 
tana’? in The Companion some months 
ago recalled to my mind an electric storm 
‘hat I witnessed in the Medicine Bow range, 
me fifty miles west of Laramie City, Wyo- 
‘ing. In February, 1878, I was one of five men 
inployed to develop a vein of silver-bearing ore 
on the east slope of the Medicine Bow range, in 
Yyoming. The claim, on which a small shaft 
)ouse was erected, lay quite a distance above 
inber line, and our cabin was built in the 
‘warest of the spruce groves, almost half a 
ile below. With the exception of a broad 
vale that lay between the cabin and the foot 
f the range, our trail led along the steep slope 
‘ the mountain. It was a hard climb on our 
su0W-Shoes, and it was almost impossible to 
cet along without them, for we could not keep 
: trail open in the dry and shifting snow of 
‘hat region. 
_ During the latter part of February Albert 
Walters and I were working the night-shift. 
\s we went to work one night a brisk wind 
‘une off the range, carrying a light fall of snow, 
ind Albert gave warning that before morning 


there would be a blizzard. About eleven | 
o’clock he called me to the surface, since the 
storm had become so severe that he could no | 
| longer get to the dump with the rock I sent | 
| up from the shaft. When I came up, I was | 
much alarmed by the wind. It fairly shrieked | 
as it swept over our shelter. | 

‘*Can we make it to the cabin?”’ I inquired. 

**Got to,’? was Albert’s comforting reply. 

It was the wildest night I ever experienced. 
The wind came in one continuous blast, an | 
unbroken current of rushing, freezing air. The 
snow came in driving sheets from the top of the 
range. 

When we entered the swale I fell down. In 
falling, I slid my hand rapidly along my snow- | 
shoe pole, and I noticed that a dim light fol- | 
lowed it. When I had got upon my feet again, 
I drew my mitten across my face to dislodge 
|the snow from my wraps, when both wraps | 
and mitten began to glow faintly. Then my 
| beard and hair began to snap and stir, as if 
each individual hair was trying to straighten | 
| itself out. It was a strange and eery feeling. | 
| I knew we were in a heavily charged current | 





of electricity, and hastened to overtake A Ibert, 
who had gained some distance during the delay 
caused by my fall. 


Throughout the swale were scattered a few | 


old seraggy trees, and when I overtook my 
companion, he was standing braced against 
the storm, with his eyes fixed intently on one 
of these trees. I raised my eyes, and saw one 
of the most amazing of natural phenomena. 
From my reading and other sources of infor- 
mation, I think it must be of very rare 
occurrence. 

Three little resettes of light, like stars, were 
swinging on the tips of three of the branches. 


Quickly more appeared, and in a few seconds | 
the tree was a mass of twisting, squirming | 
ribbons of light. The groaning of the tree! 


trunks, the restless whipping of their branches, 
the snow swirling in great sheets through the 


| freezing air, and the sullen sky that hung | 
| gloomily over the lonely landscape, made the 


scene one of strange and awesome impres- 
siveness. 

In a few moments we saw that other 
trees were similarly illuminated, and we also 
observed that the earlier lights began to die out, 
which showed that the current was not of very 
long duration. The current traveled almost 


due east, and as near as we could observe | 
through the storm, it was confined to a narrow | 
track. When it reached the grove of timber | 
that surrounded our cabin, the lights in the) 


middle of this track were positive and brilliant, 
while on the edges they were feeble and 
uncertain. 

It seemed to take several minutes for a tree 
to become charged to the point of illumination, 
but once the conditions were developed, the 
light traveled over the limb tips with great 
rapidity. After whirling my snow-shoe pole 
|round my body a few times as swiftly as I 
| could, a faint light followed the outer end. I 
do not think the current was over twenty 
|minutes in passing, and from the way the 
lights flickered, died out and reappeared in a 
faint glow, I concluded that the current lost 
its strength gradually. 

As the lights died out about us, we hastened 
out of the swale to a ridge that divided it from 
a long eastern slope. However, there was 
but little display so far as the storm permitted 

|us to see; only a few feeble lights, although 


|the slope was covered with a light forest.’ 


| Whether the current was exhausted, or failed 
|to dip with the slope of the mountain, or 
whether the trees, being somewhat sheltered, 
| did not offer resistance enough to develop the 
lights, we were unable to determine. 

We suffered no ill effects whatever, and had it 
not been for the squirming and cracking of our 
hair, we should have had no bodily evidence 
of the current’s presence. During the next 
three days we were imprisoned in the cabin 
by an unusually severe blizzard. 
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DAVID: MORRELL ‘SS: BATTERY 


HE three men on one side 
pi of the room and David on 

the other sat in silence for 
afew moments. ‘Then Hewson 
began amiably, ‘‘I’m glad, Mr. 
Morrell, that you saw the 
wisdom of meeting us and talk- 
ing things over before we took 
further action. This is Mr. 
Warrener, our attorney,’’—he turned to the 
lawyer as he spoke,—‘‘who may perhaps be 
able to give you a little more information on 
the subject. ’’ 





‘*I’m ready to listen to Mr. Warrener,’’ said | 


David. 


‘*In the first place, Mr. Morrell,’’ asked the | 


lawyer, ‘‘have you brought the letter we sent 
you, as I asked?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? answered David. 

‘*May I see it, please?’’ 

David hesitated, and then handed it to him. 
The lawyer looked it over and put it in his 
pocket. ‘*Now,’’ he said, beginning rapidly, 
“this is our statement: First: my client’s 
claim is that you agreed in the first place with 
aman named Rodill to give him an option on 
your battery, and that after this agreement 
was made, you gave a model battery over into 
his possession as an earnest of the bargain; 
that, after this agreement had been made and 
completed, you forcibly removed the battery 
in question, refused to give it up, and put it in 
the care of a traveling pedler, from whom 
Mr. Rodill tried to obtain it unsuccessfully. Mr. 
Rodill has transferred his rights in any bat- 
teries you may make to Messrs. Hewson, 


Grantell and Rentew, and I hold the papers | 


that concern the transfer. 

‘*Second: that you agreed with one Hannibal 
Jones to give him one-fifth of all profits on 
condition that he found you capital for your 
enterprise. He did so, and provided you with 
the backing of the three persons before men- 
tioned. The contract that you signed with 
Mr. Jones is in our possession, and Mr. 
Jones, like Mr. Rodill, has signed over 


theft rapidly, Miss Stro- 
mer. Put it in type at 
once,’’ said the lawyer. 

David looked at the man in horror. The pit 
had been open beneath his feet, and he had 
walked unsuspectingly in. He was taken so 
much by surprise that he could realize only 
| that he had taken the paper-weight, had ad- 
mitted it, and was therefore technically a thief. 
Dully he watched the girl at the typewriter as 
she wrote down his words. He could not 
understand how she could be so businesslike 
about a matter that meant so much to him— 
how she could so unconcernedly pull out the 
paper when the work was done and hand it to 
| the lawyer standing beside her. 

Warrener glanced over the paper rapidly. 
‘* All right,’’ he said. ‘‘Now take this dicta- 
tion on the machine, on the same paper, leaving 
about ten spaces: ‘I, Alice Stromer, do hereby 
state that the above statements were taken 
down by me in the presence of Charles War- 
rener, John Hewson, Alfred Grantell and 
David Morrell.’ Then add the usual affidavit. ’’ 

Clickety-clack, word by word, the state- 
ment that seemed to David to seal his doom 
was taken down. The lawyer took the type- 
written paper and handed it to the two men, 
each of whom signed in turn, and then to the 
stenographer, who signed below. 

‘*You, John Hewson, Alfred Grantell and 
Alice Stromer, do severally and solemnly swear 
that the above statement subscribed to by you 
is true,’’ he recited, in a businesslike tone. 

‘*T do,’’? came the answer in chorus. 

The lawyer signed the paper as a justice of 








the peace. Grantell turned with a sneer to 
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by accident. I’m ready to return it. Don’t 
you see that it is merely being used as a pretext 
to get me into a deal against my will?’’ 

‘*Mr. Morrell,’’ said the lawyer, shaking 
his head, ‘‘I cannot accept your version of the 
matter. My advice to you is to take the terms 
offered. ’’ 

‘*Yes! You’d better do it soon, too, you 
young pup!’’ exclaimed Grantell. 

David lost his temper for the first time. ‘‘I’ll 
starve first!’’ he cried, leaping to his feet and 
starting toward the door. In an instant the 
three men had sprung between him and the 
entrance. 

‘*Not so fast! Not so fast!’’ said Hewson. 
“Tf you leave without doing what we ask, 
you leave in the police wagon !’’ 

As David stood beside the wall, facing the 
three men, he heard the telephone-bell ring 
again. One-two. He went back to his chair 
and sat down with his head against the wall. 
One-two-three-four. The others, watching 
him alertly, took their places also. One-two- 
three-four-five-siz. David could hear the 
stenographer’s voice, saying, ‘‘No, I told you 
that before. No person by that name here. 
You must have the wrong number. ’’ 

David looked up at his enemies. ‘‘Give me 
a little time to think it over,’’ he remarked, 
coolly. 

‘*Not a minute, ’’ declared Grantell. 

‘*Keep still, Grantell,’’ said Hewson. ‘‘Sit 
down and give the boy a little time.’’ He 
pulled out his watch suggestively, and put it 
on the table in front of him. 

David had done some troublesome waiting 
before, but never had he done any that was so 





his rights to the three gentlemen before 
mentioned. 

‘‘Third: that you acceded to the 
proposition of Messrs. Hewson, Gran- 
tell and Rentew to enter into a com- 
pany agreement with them. 

‘*That, in brief, is our case, a case 
so strong that I have no question that 
if we take it to the courts, it will win 
in any court in the country. ’’ 

‘*T noticed that you said ‘if we take 
it to the courts,’ ’’ said David. ‘*What 
is the alternative ?’’ 

‘‘A company to be formed in which 
fifty-one per cent. of the stock is to go 
to the three gentlemen before named 
and forty-nine per cent. to go to 
you. ’’ 

‘*So the control is wholly in their 
hands, and they can vote to do any- 
thing they choose with my batteries. ’’ 

‘*You needn’t worry about that, Mr. 
Morrell,’? said Hewson. ‘‘All we 
want is our rights. We should treat 
you as one of ourselves, and individu- 
ally you would be by far the largest 
stockholder. ’’ 

‘I see,’? remarked David, and 
stopped. From the other side of the 
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whom David did not know, stepped up in 
front of them. 

‘*Well! weil!’’ he exclaimed, cheerfully. ‘‘If 
this isn’t a sight for sore eyes! Here’s smooth 
Tom Hutt and Bull Grinter inside the room, 
and Clothes Dilling out. If Silent Rains and 
Red Jones were here, we’d have a real party. 
But Red’s unavoidably detained in Millville, 
and we’ll get hold of Silent soon. I don’t 
know the girl,’’ he said, looking at the stenog- 
rapher. 

One of the policemen spoke. ‘‘I do,’’ he 
said. ‘‘She’s my niece, and I got her this job 
myself, never knowing the place was crooked. ’’ 
The stenographer wept afresh. ‘‘I know she’s 
done nothing wrong, and that she’! tell all she 
knows, ’’ said her uncle. ‘*Won’t you, Alice?’’ 
The stenographer nodded violently. ‘‘Can you 
let her go, sir? I’ll be answerable for her 
appearance when she’s wanted. ’’ 

The bustling man nodded. ‘‘Let her go,’’ 
he said, and the tearful stenographer wasted 
no time in getting away. 

The man who seemed to know so much about 
the people in the room turned back to the 
lawyer. ‘‘Your face,’’ he remarked, in a 
friendly fashion, ‘‘seems familiar, yet I can’t 
quite place it.’’ 

The lawyer rose with dignity. ‘‘I am 
Charles Warrener of the firm of Warrener & 
Stokes,’’ he said. ‘‘I seem to have been gravely 
misguided —’’ He got no further, for the 
vivacious man suddenly slapped his hand on 
his knee. 

“T’ve got it!’? he exclaimed. ‘‘ Lawyer 
O’Brien, disbarred for that old trouble in 
Chicago.’’ ‘The speaker turned to the man at 
his side—also unknown to David. ‘‘Mr. War- 
rener, it’s the old game. They hired an office 
two stories over yours, and had one of their 
men bring up the man they tried to work. 
Didn’t a man meet you in the doorway and 
bring you up?’’ he asked David. 

‘*Yes,’’ said David. ‘‘This man did.’’? He 
pointed to Grantell. ‘‘And he said 
that the reason there was no sign on 
the door was because it was a private 
Office. ’’ 

‘*T’ve seen a good many such offices 
since I became an inspector,’’ re- 
marked the vivacious man. 

The real Mr. Warrener laughed. 
**Well,’”? he said, ‘‘it was pretty 
smooth, but not smooth enough. Did 
they make you sign anything?’’ he 
asked David. 

“No. But they took down what 
they called a confession of theft for 
my taking this paper-weight from 
Hewson’s house. I did take it, but 
it was by accident. ’’ 

The inspector looked at the paper- 
weight. ‘Worth perhaps a dollar,’’ 
he said, contemptuously. ‘‘Those 
‘pearls’ are cheap paste. Anything 
else??? 

**No.”? 

‘““Then that’s all off.’’ He turned to 
the man whom David had known as 
Hewson. ‘‘Where’s that confession ?’’ 

‘*There.’? Hewson pointed to a 
heap of ashes on the table. ‘‘And 
everything else is there. There isn’t 
a thing you can touch us on.’’ 

‘*They burned some papers while 





partition came the-tinkle of the tele- 
phone-bell. One-two. David listened 
for another call. It did not come. 

‘*Well, what had you planned to 
do to me in case I didn’tagree?’’ asked David. 

‘*Rut you will agree. It’s:so much to your 
advantage,’’ said Hewson, persuasively. 

‘**T don’t see it,’’ said David. 

Grantell burst out suddenly: ‘‘If you don’t 
agree, we’ll crush you as we would a fly! 
You young fool!’ He turned to Hewson 
savagely. ‘‘Hewson,’’ he cried, ‘‘stop tem- 
porizing, and let him go to his own destruc- 
tion !”” 

The telephone-bell behind the partition 
tinkled again. One-two. David, with every 
sense alert, listened for another call, but 
it did not come. He could not keep his mind 
off the possibility that Miles and the doctor 
might fail. The statement that the lawyer 
had made about the contract signed. by him 
was disturbing. 

Hewson took up the conversation. ‘‘Gran- 
tell, you are far too violent,’’ he said, reprov- 
ingly. ‘We can easily prove to Mr. Morrell 
that his best interest is with us. I hope, Mr. 
Morrell, you’re going to see things our way, 
and that you’ll run out and spend the night 
with me to-night, after we’ve signed the con- 
tracts. By the way, did you happen to see 
anything of a paper-weight with a picture in 
it that was lying on the table beside you the 
day you were at my house? [It was set with 
some large fresh-water pearls, and was rather 
valuable. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’? answered David, ‘‘I took it.’’ 

With a bound the lawyer was on his feet. 
‘That settles it!’’? he cried, in a loud voice. 
David looked at him in amazement, and forgot 
to make the apology with which he had 
intended to follow his admission. The lawyer 
strode to the screen in the corner, and folding 
it with a quick jerk, revealed a stenographer 
sitting there with her note-book in her hand. 

‘‘Write off the criminal’s confession of the 


A HAND AND A BLUE-COATED ARM CAME THROUGH THE INNER DOOR 


the boy in the chair as the stenographer left the 
room. ‘‘It might have been as well for you 
if you’d accepted our terms in the first place, 
you cheap young thief !’’ 

David looked at him stupidly. At that 
moment the tinkle of a telephone-bell sounded 
in the other room. One-two-three-four-five- 
siz. Brought back to the realization that 
there were friends on the outside, and that he 
might yet escape, he leaned back against the 
wall and listened. 

The stenographer was speaking. He could 
just catch her words. ‘‘No such person here. 
You must have the wrong number.’’ David 
saw that he must gain time. 

The lawyer turned to Hewson. 
telephone to the police?’’ he asked. 

“TI should,’’? broke in Grantell. 
shook his head. 

‘*T should be deeply grieved to have to do 
that,’’ he said, feelingly. ‘‘I think there may 
be some other way out. ’’ 

‘*Meaning that I accept your offer?’’ re- 
marked David. 

‘‘Not quite, not quite, Mr. Morrell,’’ said 
Hewson, cheerfully. ‘‘Conditions have greatly 
changed since we talked before. But we’re 
ready to be generous. Sign an agreement giving 
us seventy-five per cent. of the rights in your 
batteries and we’ll destroy the paper in our 
hands. ‘That gives you freedom and wealth. 
I tell you frankly now, I believe there is wealth 
in your batteries. Refuse, and I fear we shall 
have to call in the police. ’’ 

David paid no attention to Hewson’s last 
remark. He addressed the lawyer. ‘‘ Mr. 
Warrener,’’ he said, earnestly, ‘‘my friends 
told me that you had the reputation of being 
an honest man. Can you see this thing go 
through? It’s a crooked deal. I took the 
paper-weight, a thing of small value, wholly 


“Shall I 


Hewson 








trying. Over and over he wondered what 
news the doctor could have brought, and what 
luck Miles could have had, and estimated the 
distance from the Pettingrew Machine Shops 
to the building in which he was. There were 


no more sounds from the telephone; the room’ 


was very still. 

Hewson lifted his watch from the table. 
‘*Ten minutes is up, Mr. Morrell,’’ he said, 
emphatically. ‘‘What’s your decision ?’’ 

As he spoke, David heard a thunderous rap 
at the outer door, and saw the three men start 
guiltily. At the same moment he saw Hewson 
bend forward and lock the inner door. There 
was a scream from the stenographer and a 
crash of broken glass as a hand and a blue- 
coated arm came through the inner door and 
reached for the bolt. 

As the blue-coated arm came through, 
Hewson, uttering an exclamation of dismay, 
pulled out a match-box, lighted a match, and 
held it toward the lawyer: That gentleman, 
drawing some folded papers from his pocket, 
held them quickly above the flame before David 
could realize his purpose. When he did realize 
what was happening, the papers were already 
in a blaze. At that moment the bolt gave 
way, the door flew back, and Mr. Pettingrew, 
Doctor Henderson, Miles Hart and Jack Col- 
lerton, with two men whom David had never 
seen, rushed in. 

One of the unknown men turned to some one 
outside. ‘‘Bring in Stehl and the girl,’’ he 
ordered ; and somewhat reluctantly, Rodill and 
the weeping stenographer, who was repeating 
over and over again the words, ‘‘O Uncle 
Mike! O Uncle Mike!’’ came through the 
door, followed by the two policemen, who 
took a position at the entrance. The lawyer, 
Hewson and Grantell kept their seats coolly. 
A bustling, vivacious man, one of the two 





you were coming in,’’ David said to 
the inspector. 

The inspector’s face fell. ‘‘Well,’’ 
he said, ‘‘time will tell.’ He rose 
and moved toward the door as if the session 
was ended. 

‘*But they have the contract that I signed 
with Hannibal Jones!’’ cried David, in some 
alarm. 

‘“No, they haven’t,’’ said Miles. ‘‘Here it 
is. I’ve straightened that out all right.”? He 
handed a paper to David. 

‘*How did you get it?’’ David exclaimed. 

“T’ll tell you when we get out.’”’ And 
David was forced once more to put off learning 
what Miles knew about Hannibal Jones. 

That information was not, however, to be 
postponed again. Since there was no reason 
why David and his friends should remain 
longer in the office, they were soon taking their 
way back to the machine shops in Mr. 
Pettingrew’s automobile. 

‘*Hannibal really means to be honest, in 
his own way,’’ explained Miles, ‘‘even though 
he is a bunch of conceit. If he hadn’t meant 
to be honest, he never would have hung on to 
the contract himself, as he did, and refused 
to give it to that fake lawyer. I believe that 
he really had qualms of conscience about the 
matter. ’’ 

‘““By Cap’n Jinks!’’ broke in the doctor. 
‘*He fooled me, but I’m glad to hear you say 
that. Goon, Miles. ’’ 

‘*Hannibal’s a very distant cousin of mine. 
He made a few thousand dollars out West, 
and got a lot of nicely engraved certificates for 
a mine that never existed. He came home 
and put all but a thousand of it into an annuity 
that ends when he dies, and then he swelled 
round among his relatives as a capitalist. We 
might never bave paid any attention to it if 
Hannibal hadn’t got caught by some green- 
goods men, and sent for father to help him 
out. Father took me with him, and while he 
was getting Hannibal out of the difficulty, 
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this whole story came to my ears. Well, we’ve 
never said anything; but I knew that if I had 
told father of this, he would have told me to 
go ahead. ’’ 

‘‘And how did you get Hannibal to give up 
the paper ?’” 

‘*T just reminded him of certain things,’’ 
said Miles. , 

It was a merry group that Mr. Pettingrew 
entertained at a big table at the Porham Club 
that night. After dinner he said, ‘‘I’m going 
to call for a word from each of you. Inspector 
Wyer, you’re the man who appeared in the 
nick of time. Tell us how you happened to 
do so. ”? 

‘‘Just luck,’’ said the inspector. ‘‘I saw 
the description of the fox-faced fellow who 
acted as chauffeur for the gang, and as I 
wanted to know if they were up to anything 
new, I came along and found Doctor Hender- 
son in Millville. We’d been on the track of 
these fellows for a long time, but they’d given 
us the slip, come East and settled down; and 
if they hadn’t tried this, we might never have 
got them. ’’ 

‘“‘Dave,’’ said Mr. Pettingrew, ‘‘you’re 
ne) ””? 

‘*I’ve nothing to say,’’ said David, ‘‘except 
that I’m glad I’m here, with the battery safe 
in the machine shops, instead of my being in 
the police-station and the battery in the hands 
of Hewson & Co. Even if I have to start on 
my hunt for capital all over again to-morrow, 
I’ve had a lot of fun and made some mighty 
good friends in the last days, and I thank 
them from the bottom of my heart for all they 
have done for me.’’ 

Mr. Pettingrew smiled. Then he turned to 





Doctor Henderson, who was sitting at his 


right. *‘‘Liph,’? he said, ‘‘let’s hear from 
you. What are you going to say?’’ 

‘‘Nothing, by Cap’n Jinks, except I’m glad 
Dave’s got out so well, and I’m going to 
tackle this question of capital with him to- 
morrow. ’’ 

‘*Miles, it’s your turn,’’ said Mr. Pettin- 
grew, his smile even broader than before. 

‘*My natural hatred of exertion has kept me 
from being a speech-maker,’’ said Miles. 
‘*Just good luck to Dave, I say.’’ 

‘“*“Go on, Jack,’’ said the master of cere- 
monies. 

‘*Just as Miles said, I say. Good luck to 
Dave,’’ answered Jack Collerton. 

‘*Then I suppose it’s my turn next,’’ said 
Mr. Pettingrew, ‘‘and I’ll ask you to consider 
this dinner as celebrating the beginning of the 
Morrell Battery Company, — paid -in capital 
one hundred thousand dollars,—only stock- 
holders David Morrell, Eliphalet Henderson 
and Amos Pettingrew. ’’ 

‘*But your option on the real estate!’’ 
exclaimed David. 

“*T refused it this morning when the letter 
came from that gang. Dave, I’m sorry I let 
you go over to meet them alone, but they 
fooled me, too. I thought it was the real 
Warrener & Stokes, and that it would be 
merely one more way of giving you experience 
that you’d need. As for the rest, my boy, 
I’ve lived long enough to know that there are 
two things you can get out of business—money 
and fun. I might get as much money out 
of one deal as out of the other, but I think 
I’ll get more out of this. And one thing is 
sure, I’ll get a lot more fun. Eh, Liph?’’ 

‘*By Cap’n Jinks! I know you will, Am,’’ 
replied Doctor Henderson. 


THE END. 














EANING anxiously over the bunk, Oliver 
Reed looked at his cousin, Frank Holton, 
who, after a wakeful night, was tossing 

and muttering under the gray blankets. He 
gazed with concern on the flushed face and the 
hands clenching and unclenching convulsively. 
It might be only a light fever, following a 
heavy cold; or it might be typhoid. Typhoid 
was bad enough anywhere; but on Outer 
Grindstone, ten miles offshore, it was espe- 
cially serious. 

In the red morning light everything looked 
discouraging to Oliver. He found it hard to be 
nurse and doctor and commissary and cook, in 
addition to doing double work on trawls and 
flakes; but there was no help for it. They 
were not fishing for fun. 

The sick boy stirred uneasily, and mumbled 
something about Number 10 hooks. Poor 
Frank! There were no medicines in the 
camp—only Jamaica ginger and a bottle of 
liniment. A trip ashore would take at least 
half a day; Oliver dared not leave his cousin 
alone so long. 

Frank ceased muttering. His breathing be- 
came deeper and more even. Oliver felt thank- 
ful; sleep was better than pills or powders. 
Moreover, he would now have a chance to pull 
the halibut trawl. It was only a half-mile 
from camp, and he could row back quickly if 
necessary. 

Lifting the stove covers and taking the live 
coals out on the shovel, he buried them in the 
sand. He hid the hatchet and the knives 
beneath a pile of driftwood. He put the 
match-box under the bunk. Perhaps all these 
precautions might be foolish, but he would 
take no chance of Frank’s being out of his 
head when he woke. Closing the door silently, 
he stepped out. 

Major, his little black dog, dropped a stone 
at his feet for him to throw, then backed off, 
whined expectantly, and wagged his tail. 
Major’s weaknesses were chasing stones and 
barking. If he were left ashore, he would be 
sure to awaken Frank. 

Swooping down suddenly, Oliver tucked 
Major under his left arm. Gripping the dog’s 
jaws firmly with his other hand, to stifle his 
yelps, he carried him down to the dory, and 
pushed off. In a short while he was at the 
trawl-buoy. 

The trawl stretched northeast and southwest ; 
{t was a half-mile of small, stout rope, lying 
on the muddy bottom fifty fathoms down, with 
a buoy and an anchor on each end; every 
few feet a short line, or ‘‘ganging,’’ with a 
heavy halibut -hook was attached. Shortly 
after Oliver began ‘‘underrunning,’’ a south- 
west wind sprang up, and soon whitecaps were 
breaking against the strong ebb that flowed 
two feet below the surface. 

The dory danced as the seas struck her port 
quarter. Major huddled disconsolately in the 
stern; it was too rough to suit him. Oliver 
was hitching the trawl in across the roller on 





the starboard bow, unhooking an occasional 
fish, rebaiting, and tossing the gangings out | 
to port. Before the trawl was a third pulled, | 


safely stowed in the boat. But his thoughts 
were more on Frank than on the fish. 

The rope sagged heavily; a big, flat body 
twisted up through the greenish gloom of the 
water. 

‘*Two hundred, if he’s a pound,’’ thought 
Oliver, ‘‘and just hooked through the corner 
of the jaw!’’ 

Grabbing his gaff, he made ready to strike. 
Bump! The brown nose of the fish hit the 
dory. Oliver half-rose, and swung up his 
iron. 

Suddenly the big fellow tore loose, and began 
to slide away. The boy leaned far out, and 
struck down with all his might. 

The point of the gaff slipped off the tough 
skin; a heavy sea washed against the quarter, 
the dory gave a jump, and Oliver shot over- 
board. He struck the water several feet away, 
and before he could turn toward the boat, his 
momentum had carried him still farther. Un- 
luckily, he could not swim. In spite of his 
frantic paddling, down he went; a combing 
breaker went over his head. 

Then his knee touched the trawl, four feet 
under water. Grasping it, he began to drag 
himself toward the dory. The undercurrent 
helped him. 

Nearer and nearer he came to the yellow 
side of the rocking boat. Now his head was 
almost out. He must breathe. At the limit 
of his endurance he snatched a quick gasp in 
the trough between two waves. After a few 
pulls more on the rope, he would be safe. 

But something plucked at the right knee of 
his oilskins and-dragged him back. The harder 
he pulled, the harder it pulled... He was 
hooked. 

With both hands clutching the line ahead, 
Oliver tried to jerk his knee away, in order to 
rip the hook out, but the barb was too firmly 
caught. 

At last, although almost strangled, he grasped 
the shank, and with a frantic twist, tore out 
the hook. His head came above water just in 
time. 

He glanced toward the dory, and felt a thrill 
of fright. , 

The buffeting of the waves had made the 
trawl jump off the roller. The rope now hung 
over the gunwales not far from the peak of 
the bow, and with a seesawing movement, 





was slipping toward the stem, the top of 
which, being cut off flush with the sides, 
would not prevent the trawl from sliding off. 
When it did slide off, it would go to the bottom, 
and drag him down with it. And the fatal | 
moment was very near. 

Throwing himself half out of water, Oliver | 
made a leap for the dory. He must reach the 
bow before the line fell. 

He was very near; in a moment he would 
put his fingers over the gunwale. As he slid 
his hand ahead and closed it firmly on the rope, 
something twitched at his sleeve. The keen 
hook of the last ganging, swinging close to the | 
trawl, had sunk below its barb into his oil- | 
skins. 

The hook was a Number 10, new and sharp, 


| 


into his coat-sleeve, it had pierced clear through 
his tough, double-thick oilskins. In vain he 
tried to free himself. The harder he pulled, 
the farther the point penetrated. 

Oliver’s nose was above water now. Every 
time he looked, the trawl] was nearer the bow. 
Major was gazing at him over the side with 
wonder and alarm. 

Kicking vigorously to keep afloat, Oliver 
worked at the hook with his free left hand. 
But every movement seemed only to force the 
steel in deeper. As he twisted and turned it 
vainly, he knew that the rope was slipping 
inch by inch along the gunwales. When it 
came off — 

The thought made him desperate. He jerked 
furiously at the hook, but sleeve and line gave 
just enough to kill the force of his pull. 

Twitch — twitch — twitch — out moved the 
trawl, until it hung on the peak by the merest 
loop. Suddenly it fell. 

As it dropped, the ganging yielded a trifle 
in response to Oliver’s last mad leap. He shot 
his hand forward, and clutched the gunwale; 
his fingers came down so hard that the blood 
was forced out round the base of the nails. 


| would not stop, and Frank would perish in 
his fever, unattended. 

Oliver opened his eyes again, and saw Major, 
| Only a few inches from him. Could he not 
| get the dog to pick up the knife, and drop it 
| on the thwart under his hand? 

Major had done the like with rocks and 
sticks hundreds of times. The power, the 
willingness were already inside his little black 
head. But how could he make the dog under- 
stand? Oliver had always insisted that Major 
could do everything but talk; but could he? 

Oliver looked compellingly into Major’s eyes. 
He wriggled his fingers. He threw all his 
persuasiveness into his voice. 

‘*Pick it up, Maje! Good dog!’’ 

Major pricked his ears and cocked his head 
inquiringly. What new game was this? Why 
did not Oliver climb aboard? He wagged his 
tail, but did not move. Oliver tried once more. 

‘*Knife, Maje, knife! Fetch it!’ 

Major gave a joyous bark; he understood 
|now. Making a dive, he seized the handle of 
| the wooden scoop used for bailing, and shook 
| it from side to side. Oliver felt disheartened ; 
| still there must surely be some way of making 





ORAWN BY CHASE EMERGON 





HE CAPERED ABOUT THE 
BOAT WITH SHORT, 
SMOTHERED BARKS. 














The trawl sank till it hung like a weight of 
lead at the full length of his right arm. 

The young fisherman held on for his life. 
The heavy rope, slanting each way to the 
bottom, drew his arm hard down against his 
side, so that his head was barely above water. 
His left hand, grasping the gunwale a few 
feet from the bow, tipped the dory toward 
him. 

Major had run excitedly forward, and with 
his paws on the gunwale, stood barking loudly. 
Now and then he showed his joy at seeing 
Oliver by licking his hand and face. He could 
not understand why his master did not come 
aboard. 

Oliver’s chin was pressed against the cold 
wood. He had to keep his left arm bent at 
the elbow ; should he let it straighten out, his 
head would instantly be drawn under. He 
tried his hardest to lift his tethered right hand. 
If he could only get the fingers of that hand 
over the edge of the boat, he could let go with 
his left, and work at the hook. No use; he 
could not do it. 

Buta few feet on his right, his round-handled 
fish-knife stuck in the midships thwart, close 
to the side. If he could get hold of that, he 
could cut the rope. 

Painfully he began hitching along, shifting 
his grasp with the utmost caution, for to lose 
his hold, even for the fraction of a second, 
would mean his death. The dog followed 
him, yelping. 

As he neared the middle of the dory, his 
weight pulled it lower, so that water began to 
slop in over the side. At last he got very close 
to the knife—so close that the backs of his fingers 
almost rubbed against its handle. But how 
could he get it? The second he snatched at 
it, the gunwale would spring up. There 
would be barely time for one clutch. If that 
missed — 

Pressing the base of his palm hard upon the 
wood, and freeing finger after finger, Oliver 
wriggled his hand upward. Now he slid two 
fingers round the handle; now he closed 
them, and pulled carefully. But the blade 
stuck fast. 

Grasping the knife a little tighter, he tilted 
it to and fro, gently, persuasively, while Major 
watched with alert eyes. Yes, it was coming; 


| another pull would free it. 


Then the dory rolled heavily. Panic-stricken, 
Oliver clung hard to the gunwale. Then, to 
his utter horror, he saw the loosened knife, 
dislodged by the shock, lean slowly over. All 
at once it fell, rolled along the thwart, and 
slid down the side into the bottom of the 
dory. 

Oliver closed his eyes; he felt sick; his only 
chance was gone. Dire though his peril was, 
he thought at that moment of his cousin. 
Their signal-flag was not up; the smack that 


he had several hundredweight of halibut | and far too strong to break. Striking deep | called to take their fish only when signaled, 


his wish known to that dancing, eager little 
dog, so eager to understand, so willing to do, 
if only it could understand. Talking to the 
dog as if to a person, he tried again. 

“No, no! Knife! Knife! I want that 
knife!’ 

Major realized that he had made a mistake. 
Dropping the scoop, he grabbed a thole-pin 
that was hanging inside the gunwale by a cord 
tied to the rising. This he proceeded to worry 
with much growling, close to Oliver’s despair- 
ing eyes. The thought of Frank in his bunk 
on the island spurred the boy to another 
attempt. 

‘*Knife, Maje! Knife! knife!’’ he coaxed. 

Wrong again! What could his master want? 
Dropping his thole-pin, Major stood undecided. 
At last his eyes fell on the knife. Seizing its 
round handle between his teeth, he faced 
Oliver. 

**Good dog!’’ encouraged Oliver. ‘Good 
dog! Fetch it!’’ 

He bent his fingers downward. But Major 
| wanted to play. He capered about the boat 
with short, smothered barks. 
| As he tried to make Major understand, the 
| young fisherman’s brow wrinkled in despair. 
| What he asked of the dog was such a little 
| thing! Oliver felt sure that he could have 
| understood had he been a dog. Dull pains 
|racked his arm. His strength was almost 
gone, 

‘*Drop it, Maje!’’ he groaned. 

At last the dog understood. With a sudden 
spring he let the knife fall right under Oliver’s 
fingers. It started to roll off the thwart. 

Quick as lightning, Oliver, darting his hand 
down, gripped it. 

He rolled the knife in his fingers until he 
had turned the blade in the right direction. 
Then letting go the gunwale, he shot his hand 
down toward the dragging trawl. 

His first stroke missed the taut ganging. His 
head went under. The long bed-line, slanting 
either way intd greenish gloom, pulled him 
remorselessly, irresistibly downward. His ears 
rang; bright lights scintillated before his eyes. 
But his second stroke severed the deadly 
strands. 

The weight fell away. He regained the 
surface just in time to throw an arm over the 
gunwale before the dory drifted out of reach. 
To get on board was a harder task, but at last 





he lay on the halibut in the bottom of the dory 
with Major licking his face and hands. 

Shipping his oars, he rowed slowly ashore, 
and went up to the camp. Frank was sleeping 
soundly. His forehead was moist and cool. 
The fever had turned; the danger of typhoid 
| was past. 

Oliver felt glad. He lay down in his bunk 
| for half an hour, then took Major again, and 


| 
| rowed out for another try at the trawl. 





he managed to crawl in over the bow. Soon - 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 
MAKING excuses takes time that is better 
spent in ‘‘making good.’’ 
pecapes you cannot teach an old dog new 
tricks is no reason for not teaching the 
new dog some of the old tricks. 
NE of the surest ways to fail is to care too 
much about success. It is not winning 
that counts, but how you play the game. 


HINESE courts, which have frequently 
dispensed with justice, are now attempt- 
ing to dispense it in accordance with civilized 
theories. The first trial by jary ever held in 
China took place in Shanghai in March, under 
a code prepared by Wu Ting-fang. 
ie Berlin they are trying a new system of pen- 
manship designed to allow the individuality 
of the writer to express itself, without sacri- 
ficing legibility. It is something that has not 
been achieved in this country since the days 
when special writing-schools formed a part of 
the scheme of rural education; yet the English 
seem to know the secret. The average young 
Englishman writes a far better hand than the 
average young American of similar educational 
advantages. Pri. 


panes T Taft has approved the plan 
to pension all government clerks at the age 
of seventy, and retire them. The plan pro- 
vides that the younger clerks shall contribute 
a certain portion of their salaries to a fund 
from which they are later to be supported. 
This form of old-age insurance is open also to 
those who are not in government employ. 
The man who lays by a small part of his 
income every year can look forward to old age 
with complacency. 


A Wants of a century ago Homer Lea 
was a frail and undersized boy. The other 
day, when he reached San Francisco from 
China, where he has spent most of his time in 
recent years, he was partly paralyzed, almost 
blind, and wholly helpless. He had to be 
brought ashore on a stretcher. But physical 
limitations only brought out the indomitable 
spirit of this young American. The frail boy 
became the leading military authority of China. 
A few years ago they laughed at his Chinese 
soldiers, drilling with sticks in place of guns, 
but he did much to train the army that made 
possible the new republic. 
T is amusing to see how often the desire to be 
*‘genteel’’ in speech is a pitfall to the feet of 
the uninformed. There are persons who think 
it a mark of refinement to say it has been 
‘*proven,’’ instead of it has been ‘‘proved,’’ 
and to use ‘‘gotten’’ in place of ‘‘got.’’ The 
latest fad seems to be the use of *‘may’’ where 
‘‘can’’ should be used. ‘*‘Canning’’ the ‘‘mays’’ 
in the manuscripts that come to him is a 
task that every careful editor has to perform. 
‘*‘Why do you always use ‘whilst’ in place of 
‘while’?’’ asked the city editor of a new 
reporter. ‘*Beeause I think it isa nicer word.’’ 
‘‘All right,’’ said the editor. ‘‘I think you’d 
better work in the janitorial department for a 
whilst. ’’ vA 
HE twentieth century has already had 
many opportunities for acknowledging its 
debt to the nineteenth. The centenaries of the 
giants born soon after 1800 have come thick 
and fast. The latest and one,of the heartiest 
centennial celebrations has been that of the 
birth of Robert Browning on May 7, 1812. 
His clear, courageous songs of faith in man 
and God, his penetrating interpretations of 
life have lifted themselves free of all the ob- 
securities and the overabundance. He has even 
been delivered from his friends, the blind wor- 
shipers. What Doctor Jowett of Oxford sug- 
gested as an inscription to be placed over 
Browning’s poetic door remains refreshingly 
true: ‘‘No connection with any other shop on 
the road. ’’ rain 
T= premier of Italy declares that Tripoli 
has made greater progress during the six 
months of Italian occupation than during the 
whole period of Turkish rule. The new gov- 
ernment has installed a water-supply system 
for the city, lighted the streets by electricity 
and gas, opened markets, and established a 





municipal bakery. Order is preserved by an 
adequate police force, schools have been opened, 
and a regular mail service has been provided. 
There are no letter-carriers yet, for the natives 
prefer to go to the post-office for their mail. 
The city will soon have a line of street-cars, 
and is already connected with its suburbs by 
the first steam railroad in the province. Farm- 
ing experts have discovered that much of the 
barren land, can be cultivated, and are teach- 
ing the natives how to do it. 
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WHO OWNS THE PANAMA CANAL? 


ANY persons in Europe and a few in 
M America contend that those who do the 
actual work should have all that their 
toil creates, and they become embittered because 
other people whose contribution to the result 
seems to them either negligible or imaginary, 
receive so large a share of the reward. 
It is certainly desirable—as all just things 
are desirable—that the workman should receive 


‘the full value of his toil—and it is often 


enough a most perplexing task to determine 
what that is; but that he should have the whole 
profit is a thesis that raises some interesting 
questions. To any worker who thinks that 
labor should have everything, The Companion 
suggests that he sit down quietly in some rest 
hour and ask himself who owns the Panama 
Canal, and why? . 

The United States owns it, of course; yet 
no citizen of this country—unless, indeed, he 
has been a canal employé—has ever consciously 
contributed .a penny of money or a pound of 
muscular energy to carry the work forward. 
What. has the citizen done? He has merely 
consented to be taxed. In this purchase or in 
that, he has paid a little more than he other- 
wise would have paid; the government has 
taken from him here a penny, there a penny, 
so quietly that he has never been aware of it or 
felt the difference. Could there be a weaker case 
for ownership by capital? -Why should this 
semi-conscious, semi-involuntary investment of 
a few dollars by each of us entitle us to own 
the product of the labor of so many thousands 
of men? 

But if we do not ewn it, who does? Let us 
look round a little, and see if we can find a 
better owner. 

The Jamaica negroes, who have done the 
greater part of the digging, who have with 
the sweat of their bodies ‘‘made’’ the canal, 
are certainly indispensable to the undertaking 
—we could not ourselves stand their severe 
labor in the tropic heat. But should they 
own the canal, and have the right to sit at the 
locks and collect tolls from the commerce of 
the world? No, for although they gave all 
that they had to the work,—their muscular 
strength,—they never would or could have 
built the canal by themselves. 

Are the proper owners, then, the ‘* bosses, ’’ 
from the smallest up to Colonel Goethals him- 
self, whose knowledge, skill and intelligence 
have directed the negro’s work and made it 
effective? Is it not fair to say that they did 
the labor, and should own the canal? Hardly, 
for. they in their turn could not have done the 
work alone; they needed the negroes on the 
one hand, and on the other, they needed to 
have behind them the resources of a great 
nation; that is, they needed us. 

Perhaps, then, the men at Washington who 
had the wisdom to see and the will to execute, 
and withdut whose wise initiative neither 
negro nor ‘‘boss’’? could have had a chance 
to work at all, are the real owners? Still no; 
the men at Washington were our salaried public 
servants at the time; what work they did, 
they did for us. They were dependent not 
only on our approval, but on that enormous 
power that our labor, turned into savings, 
gives us for the great tasks of government. 
That is to say, because we are a hard-working, 
intelligent, thrifty people we have savings 
with which we can buy labor, and the product 
of that labor belongs to us, as clearly as the 
wagon belongs to the man who hires the 
wheelwright to make it. 

Let us look at that wheelwright a moment. 
He is already a capable laborer; he has skill 
and the knowledge of wagon-making. As the 
result of past labor, he may have enough 
savings to support him while he makes another 
wagon. In that case, the wagon is clearly 
his, either to use or to sell. For he has com- 
bined the most important elements of manu- 
facture: physical strength, a trained intellect 
and savings. 

And so with any group of laborers: if, in 
addition to their bodily strength, they can find 
among themselves large enough and varied 
enough intellectual gifts, and the needed 
savings to support themselves while they are 
turning out the work, they can own the whole 





product and divide all the profit. But ‘in that 
division, they will have to face again among 
themselves the problem of what belongs to 
muscle, what to brains and what to thrift. © 
They must find out who rightly owns the 


Panama Canal. 
® & 


GOING TO COLLEGE ? 


AWN a girl ‘*work her way’’ through col- 
lege, as so many young men do, and is 
it wise for her to do it if she can? 

The answer to the first question is certainly 
yes. A girl not only can, but hundreds of 
girls do; and although parents and teachers 
may differ as to whether it. is advisable, the 
girls themselves, it must be noted, are over- 
whelmingly of the opinion that it is. The 
number of those who accomplish the difficult 
task is steadily increasing. : 

In some ways the young woman has an ad- 
vantage over her brother. In the girls’ colleges 
and in the coeducational institutions that have 
dormitories for the women there is always a 
demand for domestic work of one sort or 
another, and students who desire employment of 
that kind can usually get it. In vacation-time, 
too, the call for distinctively feminine service is 
often more frequent than the response. Never- 
theless, the girls do not depend upon those 
sources, but discover for themselves such varied 
opportunities as that of resident tutor in a 
summer hotel, taking children on_ picnics, 
teaching in girls’ summer camps, making 
dainty jabots and fancy collars and cuffs, 
‘‘demonstrating’’ food-products or new domes- 
tic utensils, putting up jams and jellies, raising 
onions, typewriting lectures and making shirt- 
waists. © 

However college presidents and deans may 
differ as to the wisdom of a girl’s attempting 
a college course with no other means than 
what she can earn herself, they are all agreed 
on this: that it is essential that she know 
how to do supremely well the thing that she 
chooses as the mainstay of her income. Most 
of those who fail are girls who try to do many 
things, and do none of them well 

The knowledge gained from the currieulum 
means power to earn more, to serve better, to 
enjoy with a broader understanding and a finer 
discrimination. These things remain, whether 
the girl marries or continues single; but they 
might be regarded as dearly bought if they 
lessened her chances of marriage. That, how- 
ever, is not now thought to be the fact. The 
college girl has at least as many chances to 
marry as the girl who stays at home; and 
what is quite as well worth considering, she is 
more likely to marry well. Her husband.will 
be chosen from her own class and kind, and her 
domestic life enriched by a community of inter- 
est in the things of the mind and the spirit. 
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‘A REMARKABLE CAMPAIGN. 


NE of the extraordinary characteristics 
of the most extraordinary canvass that 
ever preceded a Presidential nomination 

in this country is the nature of the questions 
that have been discussed before the people. 

In the past, such great issues as state rights, 
internal improvements, the United States 
Bank, slavery, the war to preserve the Union, 
reconstruction of the seceded states, greenback 
inflation, free silver and imperialism have 
been successively submitted to the voters; and 
the tariff has always been an issue, from the 
first session of the First Congress down to this 
second session of the Sixty-Second Congress. 

But now, although there is some perfunctory 
talk in Congress about the tariff, it is seldom 


mentioned on the stump, and no other great | 
| a source of patriotism. No Englishman wishes 
like those that have been mentioned, is urged | 


and ‘‘paramount’”’ issue of national politics, 


upon the attention of the voters. The subjects 
chiefly discussed are personal. In both parties 
the effort of the speakers seems to be mainly 
directed to showing that this or that candidate 
is unfit to be chosen. A good maxim to 
remember in time of war is that present enemies 
must sooner or later be friends; it is wise to do 
nothing that will make reconciliation difficult, 
or that will rankle in future years. That 
principle is disregarded. In talking about the 
aspirants in their own party of whom they 
disapprove, the speakers adopt the same tone 
and use the same kind of language that they 
have been accustomed ‘to use in denouncing 
politicians of an opposing party. 

Even when they touch on public questions, 
the questions concern not national but state 
affairs. We are all interested in the prin- 
ciple that the people must rule, and we all 
believe in it and support it; but after we have 
heard some statesmen urge specific measures as 
necessary to insure popular rule, and have 








heard others oppose these measures as unnec- 
essary, we find that, they are all matters that 
concern the states, and that the President and 
Congress have nothing to do with them. No 
one has proposed that the initiative shall be 
introduced into national politics, or that Con- 
gress shall submit to popular decision the 
question whether certain of its acts shall take 
effect. United States judges are not elected; 
they hold office during life or good behavior, 
and the recall could not be applied to them, 
or, indeed, to any officer of the United States, 
without an amendment of the Constitution and 
the use of machinery so cumbersome that it 
cannot be suggested without absurdity. 

To be sure, there is the question of the 
trusts; but the stump-speaking on that sub- 
ject really leads to nothing. All the speakers 
declare themselves in favor of putting down 
the trusts, and all that comes of the discussion 
is an accusation of insincerity on one side and 
an assertion of sincerity on the other. 

November is still several months away, long 
enough, it is to be hoped, for the members of 
each.party to forget their factional differences 
and to unite on great principles and on candi- 
dates who worthily embody them. 


* ¢ 


SOUTH STILL SOUTH. 


“ H, East is East and West is West,’’ 
sings Kipling, and he is strongly of the 
opinion that they are going to stay quite 

different. But it is very clear that he did not 
have the sections of this country in mind when 
he was writing. It was Asia and Europe, 
not our ‘‘East’’ and our ‘‘West’’ that he was 
thinking of. 

The truth is that in this country the line 
between East and West is not constant and 
not clear. Where is it to-day? Nobody can 
say precisely, although everybody knows that 
it is not where it used to be. Buffalo was 
once a Western city, and Henry Clay of Ken- 
tucky used to be called ‘‘Harry of the West.’’ 

Put ten men on a West-bound railway-train, 
and probably no two of them would agree 
when and where things begin to be ‘‘wild 
and woolly.’” Put the same men on a South- 
bound train, and there will be far readier 
agreement as to when and where things cease 
to be Northern and begin to be Southern. 

Unlike the line between East and West, 
Mason and Dixon’s line is fixed and very real. 
When you cross it, there is a distinct change 
of dialects, customs, and even ideals. When 
you ‘‘go South’’ you know it; you do not need 
to be told. 

Why? Well, there are plenty of reasons. 
Most of them can be summed up in one word 
—history. South is South mainly because it 
has a past of its own, in various ways unlike 
that of the rest of the country. Hence its 
distinct traditions and ideals and forms and 
usages. 

South stays South for these reasons and for 
others. Immigration has not much affected 
it; the same stocks that settled it are still pre- 
dominant. It has few great cities, and great 
cities are the ‘‘melting-pots’’ that destroy 
variety and make for sameness. It has been 
less exposed than other sections to these and 
other causes of uniformity in American life. 

But the main reason South stays South is 
because it wants to. Many changes it wel- 
comes. It is progressing and developing 
rapidly ; but it does not choose to become less 
Southern. It desires to remain itself. 

In that it is neither foolish nor blameworthy. 
Provided that we are all good’ Americans, it is 
quite as well to keep the variety we have. It 
is a source of interest and charm; it is a 
source of character. Rightly taken, it is also 


to see the different parts of his country lose 
their distinguishing characteristics. He would 
not have Cornwall more like Kent, or Kent 
more like Northumberland. No Frenchman 
wishes to see the pride of the provinces 
destroyed. It is enough that they are all 
French, and that the glory of every province 
is a distinct contribution to ‘‘the glory oi 
France. *’ 

And so with us. This country is stronger 
and not weaker because of the pride New 
Englanders have in New England and West- 
erners in the West and Southerners in the 
South. It means more types to choose from ; 
more points of view; more distinct contribu- 
tions to art and literature; more high emula- 
tions; more kinds of service to the republic. 

Let South stay South; it will be all the 
more valuably American for doing so. We 
could even wish that all the other sections had 
an equal will to remain themselves, and that 
they found it easier to do. We could wish 
that in modern civilization, and particularly 
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in American eivilization, there were fewer |The men stopped work on April ist, at the | 
| expiration of the last three-year extension of | 
the award made in 1903 by the anthracite | 
strike commission. They went back to the | 
mines on May 22d. The new agreement pro- | 


forces making for uniformity, and more forces 
making for a permanent and healthy variety. 


& & > > 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ERM-FREE OYSTERS. —The investiga- 

tions of a French commission show that 
oysters can be. cleansed of disease-germs by 
immersing them for several days in a constantly 
changing bath of fil- 
tered natural or 
artificial sea-water. 
Oysters known to 
contain the bacilli 
of typhoid fever 
emerge from a 
seven-day bath in 
filtered water abso- 
lutely free from germs. The process makes the 
bivalves cleaner and more appetizing, and there 
is said to be no loss of weight or flavor. The 
use of artificial sea-water makes it possible to 
install the treatment basins at inland points. 


= 


OLK PIGMEN T.—Two German chemists, 
Herren Willstiiter and Esch, have suc- 
ceeded in isolating the yellow pigment of the 
yolk of egg in a crystalline state, and find that 
it is closely related to the xanthophy] of leaves. 
This is regarded as an important scientific 
diseovery. ‘To extract four grams of crude 
pigment the investigators employed the yolks 
of no less than 6,000 eggs. The crystallized 
pigment is to be known as lutein. 


= 


HE THORNLESS CACTUS.— After a 

long series of experiments, Mr. Luther 
Burbank has announced that the new varieties 
of cactus now being grown at Santa Rosa, 
California, are likely 
to take a place 
among the most im- 
portant food plants 
known. The leaves 
of the spineless cae- 
tus are said to be 
excellent food for 
animals and poul- 
try. The fruit is ap- 
petizing, and makes 
delicious jams, jel- 
lies and preserves. 
These are but a few 
of many ways in 
which the new cac- 
tus can be profitably 
used. After the first year the plant needs 
no cultivation; it grows in dry, rocky soil, 
and is remarkably hardy and prolific. 

& 

NEW ARC-LIGHT.—The mereury vapor 

arc-light has many advantages over the old 
form of carbon are-light, since that requires 
regular renewal of carbens, and consequent 
labor and expense. Nevertheless, the ghastly 
light of the mercury vapor arc has prevented the 
general use of it. Increasing the temperature 
of the are produces, indeed, a luminous yellow 
flame, but the glass used in the present mer- 
cury vapor tubes cannot withstand the intense 
heat. The substitution of quartz for glass 
remedies this difficulty, however. Quartz mer- 
cury vapor lamps are said to be giving satis- 
faction at present in France. The quartz 














vides for a 10 per cent. increase in wages, for 
the removal of numerous grievances that grew 


out of the conditions of work, and for the set- 
tlement of futare grievances by a commission | 


created for that purpose. 


bd 


R. LORIMER’S SEAT.— On May 20th | 

the majority of the committee that has | 
been reconsidering the charges against Senator | 
Lorimer reported that the new evidence did | 
not warrant any change in the previous con- | 
clusion, which was that corruption in the elec- | 
tion of Mr. Lorimer had not been proved. The | 
minority of the committee reports that corrupt | 
methods and practises were used, and that the | 
election is therefore invalid. 


HE SOCIALIST CONVENTION.—On | 
May 17th, in Indianapolis, the national | 
convention of the Socialist party nominated 
Eugene V. Debs for the Presidency. On the 
first ballot Mr. Debs received 165 votes, Emil 
Seidel 56, and Charles Edward Russell 54. 





The nomination was then 
made unanimous. Emil 
Seidel of Wisconsin was | 
nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency. The conven- 
tion adopted a platform | 
in which it is stated that | 
any member of the party | 





a 





who opposes political ac- 
tion,—that is, participa- 
ting in elections and in the | 
administration of estab- 
EUGENE V. DEBS lished government, — or | 
advocates crime, sabotage, or other methods of | 





| violence as a weapon for the working classes | 


to use in securing their emancipation, shall be 
expelled from membership. Mr. Debs, the 
candidate, was born in 1855, and was a loco- 
motive fireman at the age of 16. He was later 
employed in a wholesale grocery store, and 
after that became city clerk of Terre Haute, 
and was elected to membership in the Legis- 
lature of Indiana. For 13 years he was 
secretary of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, and for four years president of the 


| American Railway Union. In 1900 he was 


| 
| 
| 


| 


tubes diffuse a pleasing yellow light, and need | 


no attention except when actually broken. 
& 
STEPLESS STREET -CAR. — Persons 
who find it difficult to climb the steep steps 


of modern street-cars will probably approve of | 


a new type of car now being tried in New 
York City. In order that passengers may 
enter and alight with the greatest ease, the car 


has been built without steps. The design of | 
the usual type of car came from the old) 








horse-car ; from time to time, in order to accom- 
inodate larger and larger motors, the floor was 
raised. The stepless car is built on a radically 
different plan. By placing the motors and 
trucks at the extreme ends of the car, it has 
been made possible to lower the floor to 
within 10 inehes of the ground. The position 
( f the doors is another innovation. They are 
in the middle of the car, and are opened and 
shut by compressed air under the control of 
the conductor, who stands at the entrance 
of the car to receive the fares of the passengers. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE COAL SITUATION. —The anthracite 
miners’ convention, in session in Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania, ratified, on May 18th, 
the agreement that was signed on April 25th 





by representatives of the United Mine Workers | 
and the mine-owners. The agreement fixes | part of that bought and held out of the market 


the conditions of work for the next four years. | to keep the price up. 


the Presidential candidate of the Social Demo- 
cratic party, and in 1904 and 1908 the candi- 
date of the Socialists. 


Ss 


IGHT NEW BISHOPS. —The general con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
voted, at Minneapolis, on May 16th, to increase 
the number of bishops by eight. 
® 
AUNCHING OF THE TEX AS.—The new 
*‘super-dreadnaught’’ Jeras, described as 
the biggest battle-ship afloat, was launched at 
Newport News, Virginia, on May 18th. This 
latest addition to the American navy is 573 
feet long, 95 feet two and one-half inches in 
the beam, and displaces 27,000 tons. Its main 
battery will consist of 10 14-inch guns and 21 
five-inch guns. No other American ship has 
guns larger than 13-inch, and the largest in 
the British navy are 13.5-inch. This vessel 
takes the place of the old Texas, which, under 
the name of the San Marcos, was used as a 
target last year, and destroyed by the gunners 
of the navy. eS 
HE PRESIDENTIAL CANVASS. — 
Former President Roosevelt carried the 
district primaries in Ohio on May 21st, win- 
ning 32 delegates. President Taft secured 10. 
Ca) 


HE BRAZILIAN COFFEE “TRUST.” 

The United States district attorney in New 
York secured an injunction, on May 18th, re- 
straining Hermann Sielcken and the New York 
Dock Company from disposing of 950,000 bags 
of Brazilian coffee held in storage, and asking 
that the coffee be sold by order of the court. 
He then filed the papers in a suit for the disso- 
lution of what is known as the Brazilian coffee 
trust, charging it with restraint of trade in 
violation of the Sherman antitrust law. The 
trust is composed of the federal government of 
Brazil, the government of the Brazilian state 
of Sao Paulo, and various bankers and business 
men of Europe and of America. It was formed 
to prevent the ruin of the coffee-planters of Sao 
Paulo when an unprecedentedly large crop 
flooded the market with coffee that could not 
be sold for what it cost to produce it. A plan 
for *‘valorizing,’’ or fixing a minimum price 
for the coffee, was devised, under which the 
government was to buy coffee and hold it out 
of the general market whenever the price fell 
below a certain figure, in the hope that this 
artificial decrease in the available supply would 
raise the price. The government of Brazil and 
that of the state of Sao Paulo issued bonds to 
pay for the coffee thus bought, and sold them 
to American and European bankers, who took 
the coffee and the Brazilian credit as security 
for their payment. The coffee held. by the 
New York Dock Company is supposed to be 














“Food, Drink, Refreshment and 
Nourishment All in One” 


HIS is what Farmers’ Bulletin 175, published by the United 

States Department of Agriculture, has to say of grape juice, if 

it ts correctly made, so that it preserves the wonderful health-giving 
qualities of the grape. 

For that grapes are one of Nature’s most valuable tonics, im- 
proving digestion, increasing appetite, yielding energy and vitality, 
was long ago proved by the famous foreign grape ‘‘ cures’’— 

Health-giving qualities which you may enjoy daily by drinking 


9 ke 
Armours Grape Juice 
The Family Drink 


The Armour Factories, situated in 
the heart of the famous grape growing 
districts of Michigan and New York, 
command the cream of each season’s 
Concord Grape crop. 

Each day’s picking, sun ripened 
to fullest perfection, goes to press that 
day. None are left over to wilt or 
wither. 

No sweetening, no diluting. Ar- 
mour’s Grape Juice is the pure, rich 
grape extract preserved only by sterili- 
zation and air-tight bottling. 


Armour’s Grape Juice is sold by 
grocers and druggists at fountains, 
buffets and clubs. Drink it with 
meals and between meals all summer. 
It helps you resist the lassitude which 
comes with the hot weather. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will send you a trial dozen pints 
for $3, express prepaid. 

Address Armour & Company, 
Dept. 149, Chicago, 


ARMOUR > COMPANY 






















MENNEN’S Toilet Powder is the pioneer and original 
Borated Talcum, and has since its first appearance on the 
market carried with it the unanimous indorsement of mothers, 
nurses and physicians. 


The name MENNEN has always stood for Quality. Nothing but the 
very best of materials and skill enters into the manufacture of our Talcum 
Powder. Our raw talc is selected with the greatest care by experts to insure 
its having the correct chemical composition and fineness. It is thorough]) 
cleansed and bolted, and is then scientifically medicated to give it the proper 
antiseptic value and soothing effect. The delicate perfume is just sufficient 
to create a clean, fresh odor, and not so strong as to irritate the skin or the 
child's sensitive nostrils. The greatest care is exercised that no human 
hands come in contact with the powder during its entire course of 
manufacture to assure absolute cleanliness 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum Toilet Powder was the best 
in the pioneer days—is still the best today. Our 
long experience protects you—why pay the 
price of experimenting with others? 


— 


Sample Box Four Cents in Stamps 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 


20 ORANGE STREET, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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HE wind is ever blowing through the sky, 
And singing to itself a strange, wild song, 
And purple clouds and white go drifting by, 
Upon its singing wings the whole day long. 


The lake is ever lapping in her reeds, 

And murmuring, while the drowsy moments pass, 
A dreamy slumber-song that no one heeds, 

As soft as sleep, and deathless as the grass. 


My life is always beating at its bars, 

And singing as it beats, with every breath, 
The glory of the sunset, clouds and stars, 

The tempest and the rose, from birth to death. 


May there be life and music, while the earth 
Rolls on—hearts, winds and waves and whisper- 
ing streams 
Chant the eternal rune of death and birth, 
Of thoughts and clouds, of shadows, hopes and 
dreams. 


May there be life and music—may I be, 
O God, of murmuring wind and wave-lapped 
strand, . 
Endowed with ears to hear the melody, 
With heart to feel, and soul to understand. 


* 
THE BURDEN - BEARERS. 


HE little woman 
T looked up at the 

minister. Her 
eyes were luminous 
with suppressed 
tears; her lips trem- 
bled, and her hands 
were clasped tight. 
‘“*T cannot under- 
stand,’’ she _ said, 
‘‘why this last bur- 
den has been given 
me to bear. I have 
tried to be patient. I 
have tried to beliéve 
that the hand of God 
. ‘ was leading me, even 
when my loved ones were taken away. But 
this seems so needless, so useless. ’’ 

The minister’s face grew sad. He had known 
this woman for years; he had seen her cheerful 
under great physical suffering, brave and 
patient in bereavement. She had lost her 
children one after another, and then her hus- 
band, on whom she had leaned in perfect love 
and trust. The minister had marveled at her 
sweetness and courage; in more than one crisis 
in his own life and work she had been an 
inspiration to him. 

And now the small property that would 
have enabled her to end her days in peace had 
been lost; she was left to the charity of those 
who, she felt, would consider her a burden. 
No wonder she was troubled, for through all 
the hardships and trials of her life she had 
been surrounded by people who loved her and 
ministered to her gladly. Now she must go to 
those to whom she was bound by ties of blood, 
indeed, but not of spirit. 

Tears of compassion stood in the minister’s 
eyes. ‘‘Have you ever thought of your troubles 
as an honor?’’ he said. ‘‘In my own labors 
I have learned to lean on those who have 
proved themselves steadfast through years of 
trial and suffering. They can be relied upon, 
whatever the emergency. Is it not possible 
that God sends successive trials, not to punish, 
but to help yet a step farther those already far 
advanced on the Christian road? ‘Whom the 
Lord loveth, He chasteneth.’ We do not place 
the greatest burdens on the shoulders of the 
weak and frivolous; He, too, may prefer to 
place them on those who have become strong 
to bear them. ’’ 

At the thought, a new light shone in the 
deep, sad eyes of the woman. ‘‘Do you think 
that could ever be true of me?’’ she asked. 

‘*T think it is true,’’ said the minister. 
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THE LINEN “ SHOWER.” 


8 the merry crowd 
A of girls went 
chattering down 
the street, Cynthia 
looked after them 
with shining eyes. 
She knew them, bless 
their hearts! She 
understood every one 
of the questions they 
had dropped with 
such a casual air into 
the hubbub of talk 
and laughter. They 
were planning a linen 
“shower” for her at 
Betty Avery’s—tow- 
els with exquisite 
hemstitching and 
cross-stitch and little 
French garlands, table-linen with beautiful mon- 
ograms, handkerchiefs with fairylike initials. 
Cynthia knew perfectly well what each of them 
was intending to do. 
She dropped down before the fire with a sigh of 
sheer happiness. Her thoughts ran on into the 
radiant future—to the little home that was to be 




















| filled in every nook and corner with the love of all 
| her dear, faithful friends. 


A noise at the door startled her. A girl stood 
there; she was not warmly dressed, but her thin, 
dark face was aglow. 

“The maid told me to come in,” she said. 

Cynthia sprang up in eager welcome. ‘Theresa 
Holman! Come straight in and let me make you 
a cup of tea. Iam so glad to see you!” 

Theresa came forward shyly. “I—I wanted to 
tell you something. I wanted to tell you first of 
all, Miss Cynthia, because I never can forget how 
good you were to me that time I lost my place.” 

“Let me look at you!” Cynthia cried. “Theresa 
Holman, you are engaged: Is it Ben?” 

With a face that bloomed like a rose, Theresa 
nodded. “We’re going to be married next month. 
I’m not going to have any trousseau. I’d rather 
put what I’ve saved into—our home.” 

“Tell me everything!” Cynthia commanded. 

So while Theresa told about the little three-room 
apartment, and how wonderfully she was going to 
stretch her few dollars in order to furnish it, 
Cynthia listened and exclaimed and agreed. When 
Theresa rose to go, the two girls stood a moment 
with clinging hands. All the differences between 


-their worlds had vanished in their common joy. 


But after Theresa had gone Cynthia sat think- 
ing. Could she? But oh, could she be selfish now 
—of all times? 

The next day Betty Avery received a note that 
she read aloud to the girls, gathered to decide on 
the details of the ‘‘shower.” 


My Dears. I know all the beautiful things you are 
planning for me. But listen—Theresa Holman came 
just after you left. She is to be married next month. 
She is not even going to have a wedding-gown, because 
she is saving every penny to furnish their three rooms. 
O girls, won’t you do it for Theresa instead of for me? 
Ihave so much! Dears, please ! Cynthia. 


The girls looked at each other silently. But 
each one knew what they would do. 
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A BATTLE WITH A BISON. 


LTHOUGH asa forest officer, F. had frequently 
A looked death in the face, writes Mrs. M. A. 
Handley in her “Roughing It In Southern 
India,” he never felt so utterly helpless at the 
critical moment as he did in a certain adventure 
that he had with a bull bison. The animal took 
the aggressive as soon as he was discovered. F. 
had time only to jump behind a “buttress” tree. 


The bison began by chasing him round the tree 
till his head swam. The animal gave him not a 
moment’s leisure in which to take aim. The but- 
tress tree is not easy to climb, for the trunk throws 
out walls or buttresses all round, between which 
are deep recesses. To be caught in one of them 
would certainly mean being pinned to the tree and 
gored to death. 

Half an hour of this exercise did not tire the 
bison in the least, whereas from moment to mo- 
ment F. grew dizzier. Knowing that he could not 
keep it up much longer, and that a fall would be 
fatal, he started to run in another direction. Quick 
as he was, the bull was quicker. Suddenly F. felt 
a touch on his back; then he felt himself caught 
up by the belt and tossed high into the air. 

Luckily the belt gave way, for otherwise he 
would have been brought down again, to be either 
tossed once more or gored; as it was, he was 
thrown to a distance, while his rifle, flying out of 
his hand, struck with a metallic ring on a rock. 
From where he lay, jarred almost into a stupor, 
F. saw the angry bull go up to the rifle and trample 
it into a ruin of splintered wood and twisted iron. 

The bison then turned his an, eyes about and 
advanced toward F., who thought himself power- 
less to stir. At the last moment, however, he 
managed to scramble up from under the creature’s 
very nose. Near at hand were his men, one of 
whom carried his spare rifle. This man watched 
his ———- darted sidewise, dropped the gun 
into the grass, and placed a stick upright beside 
it to mark the spot where it lay; meanwhile all the 
others danced and shouted in order to distract the 
bull’s attention. 

Running his best, F. must now needs stumble, 
but he picked himself up, and turned round to see 
what was in store forhim. Before he could slip to 
one side, the bull plunged at him, knocked him 
down and s over him, with the foam from its 
mouth dropping into his face. 

The huge brown head bent lower and lower, till 
the bloodshot eyes were turned downward. 

F. had no time to think; he had to do whatever 
the ‘moment suggested. e grasped the horns, 
was raised up by them, and balanced for an 
long second in the air; then, partly thrown y 
springing to earth, he tore ahead, without stopping 
to look behind him. 

As he ran toward the rifle | em ready for him, 
the pounding of hoofs behind suddenly ceased, 
although the bellowing and snorting were redoub- 
led. e turned to look, and at the same instant 
the men’s cries turned from despair to joy. The 
bull had trapped himself. In his blind fury, heed- 
less of his own steps, he had fallen nearly chest- 
deep into a wedge-shaped crevice in the rock, with 
all his feet in a bunch; and the more he struggled 
the tighter he stuck. it was the work of a moment 
for F. to seize the rifle and fire the shot that put 
the bison out of its misery. 
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SOME QUAINT OLD WORDS. 


NY sportsman would be highly amused at the 
A ignorance of his questioner if asked to ex- 
plain what is meant by a “covey” of par- 
tridges. Most sportsmen, continues the Pall Mali 
Gazette, would promptly correct a speaker who 
talked about a “walk” of snipe, instead of a 
“wisp,” although they would not be justified in 
doing so. A very few might be able to say that a 
“bevy” of quail is the proper term to use. 


But these are only a very few of the old collec- 
tive terms used in sport and venery, and, indeed, 
in every-day life, to denote a number of any 
= eas sort of birds, beasts, fish, or even human 

eings. It is not generally known, for instance 
that it is as correct to talk about a “gaggle” ot 
women as it is to talk about a “gaggle” of geese; 
let us hope that it was not a likeness in character- 
istics that caused the identity in name. 

All kinds of animals, wild and tame, had “‘collec- 
tive” names allotted to them. Who ever hears 
now of a “pride” of lions, a “‘lepe” of leopards, or 
a “sloth” of bears, all common words in bygone 
times for a collection of these various animals? 
A “singular of boars” and a “sounder of swine’”’ 
are terms still familiar to the pig-sticking fraternity 
of India, and elsewhere; but a “route of wolves,” 
a “harrass of horses” and a “rag of colts” have 
passed from the mouths of men. A “stud of 
mares” is still in common use, although in a 
slighty different sense from its original meaning. 

“team of oxen,” a “‘drove of kine” and a “flock 
of sheep” are familiar to all, but a “pace of asses,” 
a “barren of mules” or a “skulk of foxes” are three 
terms that have quite disappeared. Furthermore, 
you can find in the old books a “down of hares,” a 


| was reached, 





‘nest of rabbits” and a “clowder of cats,’’ but it is 
more correct to speak of a “kendal of kittens.” 
A “shrewdness of apes” and a “labor of moles” 
are two delightful terms, the aptness of which 
need not be pointed out. 

Turning to the birds, ompestey those formerly 
hunted with hawks, we find that most of them 
were also given collective names. All are familiar 
with a “covey of partridges,” a ‘‘flight of doves,” a 
“building of rooks” and a “bri of hens,” and a 
few perhaps with a “spring of teal,’’ a “muster of 
peacocks,” a “walk of snipe’ and a “‘fall of wood- 
cock.” But what of a “sege of herons” (or bit- 
terns), a “herd of swans,” a “dopping of shel- 
drake” and a “covert of coots” ? nO now speaks 
of a “nye of pheasants,” a ‘“‘congregation of 
plover,” a “bade of duck” or a “sordsute of 
mallard’? A “‘murmuration of starling,” a “watch 
of nightingales” and a “charm of goldfinches” 
are three exquisitely pictorial expressions, which 
it is a great pity should ever have become lost to 
the English tongue; apart from these, a “‘host of 
sparrows” is a term that still remains with us, a 
strange tribute, indeed, to the impudent gatherings 
of these ubiquitous feathered pests. 











AID jolly Captain Jim one day, 
“The sculpin ain’t a pretty fish, 

But cook him in the proper way 
He makes a rather tasty dish. 
You get a nice clean bit of plank 
And hitch him to it by his gills, 
Then prop him up before the fire 
And baste with butter while he grills. 
Then when you've cooked him to a turn 
You give his tail a sudden yank 
And heave the sculpin overboard, 
And then you eat the buttered plank.” 


When plans you try prove not worth while 
And you’ve your labor for your pains, 
Just “heave ’em overboard” and smile, 
And make the best of what remains. 


* © 


MAGNIFICENT KAIETEUR. 


N the equatorial jungle of British Guiana, so far 
from the traveled ways that only a few white 
men—perhaps a dozen or two at most—have 

even looked upon it, there is a wonderful water- 
fall, one of the greatest natural wonders of the 
world. It was discovered forty years ago, but so 
great are the difficulties of the trip that it has been 
visited very infrequently since. A writer in the 
National Geographic Magazine, Mr. L. Kennedy, 
who has seen these falls of Kaieteur, gives a very 
picturesque description of them. 

They are upon the Rio Potaro, a tributary of 
the Essequibo, where the river plunges over the 
continental escarpment that overlooks the coastal 

lain. The valley through which the river flows, 
low the fall; is quite impassable. So far as 

I know, no one has 
ever reached the bot- 
tom of th 
way la 
side of the gorge, alon 

a trail that I could n 

recognize as such, but 
that to the Indian is 
the vjourne to Brazil. 





The journey resem- 
bled .< imbing a ladder 
e. 

At len the top 

and we 

plodded over the pla- 
teau to a clump of 
bushes that lined the 
brink of the a. 
Through these we 
pushed, and _ stood 
upon the edge of a 
cliff that dropped eight 
hundred feet straight 
down beneath us. To 
the right, five hundred 
ards away, I saw the 


all. 

It is impossible to 
describe the sensation of awe that came over me 
as I stood there with my single Indian guide and 
gazed upon that hidden wonder of the world. The 
guide was talking in his peculiar “baby” English. 

“The Fall of the Old Man,” he said, “in our talk 
kaietuk. Long ago an old man above here had so 
many jisgers in his feet that he was no more 
use. ey tied him in his canoe and let him go. 
He and his boat turned to stone. You see him?” 
It is true that in the turbulent mass at the foot of 
the fall two boulders show a rough likeness to an 
old man and a canoe. 

The fall is seven hundred and forty-one feet 
high, more than four times the height of Niagara, 
more than three times the height of Bunker Hill 
Monument, two hundred feet higher than the 








Washington Monument, and three hundred feet 
higher St. Peter’s Dome. The top of the 
Metropolitan Life Building tower in New York is 


not so high by almost fifty feet. 

I was greatly impressed by the noiselessness of 
the monstrous fall. A smooth but aa river, nearly 
four hundred feet wide, flows quietly to the brink, 
and turns quietly downward. In its fall it breaks 
into soft white mist, and reaches the bottom in a 
chaos of seething clouds. There is a gentle roar. 
Only now and then, from the hidden caverns at the 
bottom, a deep, thunderous growl arises that gives 
some hint of the forces contending there. 

Above, I could follow the course of the Potaro 
for a mile or so between the trees. Farther off 
the country became — then mountainous. 
The precipitous banks of he river curved in a 
semicircle, with the falls at the head. Directly 
below me the river rushed among huge boulders, 
as if terrified by the shock it had just received. 
The gray sandstone of the gorge was covered in 
many places with brilliant green moss watered by 
the spray, which constantly rises in clouds from 
the bottom of Kaieteur. The radiant color of that 
moss was almost the only brilliant touch I saw in 
the Guiana bush. 


* © 


HAMMERING OUT A TALENT. 


r [im old doctor had brought Mrs. Morton 
through a long illness, and, according to his 
wont, called now and then to cheer the tedium 

of her convalescence with kindly chat and amusing 

stories. 


One call he devoted to telling the latest exploits 
of his boy, a bright and lively lad of twelve years. 

“Doctor,” said the patient, “‘what are you going 
to make of that boy?” 

“Madam,” said the doctor, “did you ever hear 
the story of old Uncle Ike and his bar of iron? 
No? [Ml tell it to you. 

“Uncle Ike belonged on the McGee plantation 
before the war. His master, Robert McGee, was 


| than it fid when you 





a fine old gentleman, a trifle obstinate, perhaps 
but a good neighbor, and bitterly opposed to all 
gossip and meddling. There was no small weak- 
ness he was so hard upon as inquisitiveness. 

“Uncle Ike had often heard his master boast that 
he was entirely without curiosity. One morning, 
when he had finished sharpening the tools, he 
dragged into the forge a particularly large and 
shapeless piece of iron, and began pounding it. 

“*T reckon I makes Marse Robert ax me ’bout 
dis,’ he said, pounding lustily; and after he had 
thumped a while on one side, he gave the iron a 
turn and ered away at the other side. He 
kept this up hour after hour, ——_ and turning 
an unding and turning interminably. 

“His master, in overseeing the affairs of the 
poset. passed him time and‘again, but although 
1e - rather sharply at Ike, he made no re- 
mark. 

“Finally Uncle Ike noticed that Marse Robert 
seemed to make errands to come that way and 
watch his work, but the old negro “7 unded 
and turned the more vigorously. At last the 
master could stand it no longer. 

“*You old fraud,’ he burst out, ‘what are you try- 
ing to do with that old chunk of iron? You’ve been 
mauling away at it ever since ten o’clock this 
morning, and it don’t look any more like anything 

i began. What do you expect 
to make out of it?’ 


“*Well, Marse Robert,’ said the old darky, 
slowly, ‘I been poundin’ sence ten o’clock dis 
mawnin’ and I specs to keep on twell sundown ; 
den whatsomever dis chunk 0’ iron looks de mos’ 
like, den dat what I’s gwine to make outen hit.’ 

“And that’s what ’m going to do with my boy, 
madam,” finished the doctor, “keep poundin 
away at his schooling till he’s reasonably we 
educated, and then whatever he looks the most 
like, that I’ll make of him.” 


e © 


WHEN SAINT JEROME ANSWERED. 


N “The Bargain Book,” by C. E. W. Jerningham 
| and Lewis Bettany, many instances are given 

where priceless heirlooms, especially paintings, 
have been found, neglected, stowed away in some 
dusty cupboard or adorning the walls of some 
miserable hut. Usually, the owner was the victim 
of his own ignorance, and was happy to sell the 
treasure for a few cents to some unscrupulous 
dealer. But here is a story with a happier termi- 
nation. 


A poor retailer of fruit could hardly earn enough 
even in good times to buy herself and her three 
small children bread; her earnings were quite too 
small to pay the rent of the damp hole that her 
landlord called a room. — 

The landlord at last distrained for his rent; he 

her bed and her wretched furniture, and 
ordered them sold at auction. The widow and her 
children were present at the sale. Even the best 
things went for a trifle; it seemed as if not enough 
would be realized even to pay the rent. 

Among her belongings was a very small, smoke- 
dimmed picture of Saint Jerome, an inheritance 
from her grandmother, which hung over her bed, 
and to which she and her children offered up their 
— rayers. As they were accustomed to do, 

e children mechanically raised their little hands 
when the picture of Saint Jerome was put up, and 
the tears of the mother flowed abundantly. 

A painter who was present examined the picture 
for a considerable time, and at last bid two guild- 
ers. Another connoisseur immediately doubled the 
bid. The painter, to alarm his rival, at once rose 
to ten, but the connoisseur said, without hesitation, 
“Twenty-five guilders.” 

“Fifty,” answered the painter. 

“A hundred,” replied the connoisseur. 

The astonishment and joy of the poor woman 
may be conceived, for she not only saw all her 
debts paid by the little J erome, but a considerable 
surplus left over. She could hardly believe her 
ears when she heard the two collectors still bidding 
ss each other; the painter was silent at an 
offer of six hundred guilders. 

“You are fortunate,” said he, after the painting 
had been knocked down to his rival, “you are for- 
tunate, sir, in being richer than I am; otherwise 
you would not have had it under a thousand.” It 
was an original by Raphael. 


THE BAND OF HOPE. 


HEN Jacques Lemaire’s wife died, he 
W mourned her sincerely. “I shall put a 

black border to my house,” he said to 
one of his neighbors. 


Sure enough, a week later a broad band of black 
outlined the front of the little dwelling. 

Two years passed. Then one of the neighbors, 
stopping to speak to Jacques, found him gazin 
up at his little black-edged house with an air o 


a yo 4 
“Tt lasts well, Jacques,” said the neighbor, ina 
tone of s mpathy, “but the black grows a little 
ty. You will put on another coat?’ 
“Yes,” replied Jacques, slowly. ‘Elise Dupont, 
she say it need one other coat of paint.” 
“Elise Dupont!” echoed the neighbor. “Ah! 
But has she said one other coat of black paint, 
Jacques?” 
“Eh?” queried Jacques, and then his look of 
amen vanished in a slow smile. “I go ask 
er to-night.” he said, name 
Two days later the sympathetic neighbor, pass- 
ing again, was greeted by Jacques from a ladder 
se nst the house. c 
Ow yee like him?” he asked, waving his 
sh toward the band of bright red glowing 
across the top of the little house. ‘Elise Dupont 
she choose him. We make the marriage next week, 
my friend.” 


* © 


A USEFUL INVENTION. 


YORKSHIRE farmer was paid by check for 
some cattle he had sold. It was the first 
time that it had ever happened. 


““What’s this?” he said. ~- 

“Why, money for the beasts,” said the cattle- 
dealer. . 

The farmer stared, and had to be assured that if 
» took it to the bank they would give him gold 


or it. 

“Well,” said he, ““Aw’ll try, but if it’s a wrong 
’un thou’ll hear about it.” a 

The check was cashed, of course, and the farmer 
went home happy, but he could not sleep. He had 
seen a wonderful thing, and it had excited him. 
As soon as day broke he made for the cattle- 
dealer’s house, and woke the dealer. ; : 

“It’s me,” he said. ‘“‘Where’s tha got thim bits 
“i from? Aw cud do wi’ half a dozen my- 
self!’ 


* © 


A SIGN OF SPRING. 


HE woman of the house wished to say “‘some- 

thing pleasant” to the grimy man with the 

basket on his shoulder who was putting in 
the last of the coal. The Lawrence American 
reports the dialogue. 

“Isn’t it a lovely day?” she asked brightly, from 
the open second-story window. “Don’t you think 
the backbone of winter must be broken?” A 

“T do’ know,” returned the man, without straight- 
ening up; “mine is.” 
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HIS DREAM. 

By Margaret G. Hays. 
I'm going to be a carpenter 
Some day— when I'm a man. 
I'll have big trunks just full of tacks! 
I'll hammer loud's I can! 
I'll build steamboats and lighthouses! 
I'm going to saw a lot, 
And use the ax, sharp as a knife! 
No one can tell me not! 


ee EO 


“PHCBE OF THE DEES.” 
By Joshua F. Crowell. 


” DEE! O dee!’ cried little O. Dee, 
as she jumped from twig to twig of 
the Dee Home Tree. ‘‘I can’t seem 

to find a single mite to eat. ’’ 

‘“*The i-de-a!’’? cried wee I. Dee. ‘There 
were at least, of leaves on this tree, three 
hundred thirty-three thousand three hundred 
thirty-three. I can tell by the scars where the 
leaves used to be; and the baby buds are as 
plainas can be. Never give up hope till you’ve 
searched every bud and turned every twig in 
the Old Home Tree.’’ 

**Q dee! O dee!’’ wailed little O. Dee. ‘I 
wish it were summer and warmer for me! 
All kinds of weathers are in my feathers. ’’ 

Just then their brother, Fiddle de Dee, flew 
by, and he heard what O. Dee said. 

**Fiddle-de-dee,’’ cried Fiddle de Dee, ‘‘it’s 
plain to me, Sister O. Dee, all you need is to 
follow me! Come now, watch out, stir about, 
dv what I do, and you’ll see!’’ 

Then Fiddle de Dee jumped over a twig, 
puffed himself up, fluffed his feathers to shake 
out the weathers, arched his head, stretched 
his wings, took two swings, flirted his tail, 
hopped higher up, bobbed under a branch, 
flopped round the trunk; and then, tilting his 
beak and twisting his neck, he took a peep, 
then a peck and a pick at a stick. He hung 
down, swung up, turned twenty topsy-tumble- 
turveys, then slipped and skipped and flirted, 
flipped and flitted about here and there in a 
merry manner, and all the time he chattered: 

‘I’m Fiddle de Dee, the frolicsome Dee. If 
you follow me, my dear O. Dee, you’ll be all 
right before night!’’ 

Little O. Dee followed frolicsome Fiddle de 
Dee, and every single thing he did, she did. 
In five minutes she felt better; in ten she was 
cured. 

There were six in the Dee family: Ma Mee 
Dee; four.girls—I. Dee, O. Dee, Phoebe and 
Babee; and one boy—Fiddle de Dee. 

One day all the little children Dees went out 
to have a swing. I. Dee and O. Dee, with 
wee Babee between them, had the jolliest kind 
of swing on a long grape-vine loop that was 
Swaying in the wind. 

But Phebe sat all alone, and tucked her 
head beneath her wing. 

*‘See me, Pheebe!’’ cried Fiddle de Dee. 
“I can do double somersaults, giant swings, 
all kinds of wing-flitting and tail-tipping ; and 
now I’m going to practise bill-balancing. ’’ 

Then Fiddle placed the point of his bill 
carefully in a crack on the bark of a branch, 
and attempted to stand on his head; but he 
Went topsyturvy, fumble-tumble down to the 
ground instead. 

_“*O dee-dee, dee-dee!’? laughed the three 

little swingers. They saw Fiddle fall, but 

knew che was not hurt at all. 

Fiddle did not mind their laughing, not a 








bit; he hopped up and tried again. At last, 
all at onee, he cried: 

**Dee-dee, I did it—I stood on my head— 
just as I said—I did it—dee-dee—I did it!’’ 

I. Dee and O. Dee and Babee were watch- 
ing, and now all three chattered away in great 
glee. ‘‘ Dee-dee—did you see?—dee-dee—he 
did—dee-dee— Fiddle did it—dee-dee—dee-dee— 
dee-dee-dee — Fiddle de Dee did — dee-dee — 
Fiddle de Dee did it!” But Phebe never 
heard a word. 

Presently, from the far, far away came a 
wee, sweet, faint ‘‘Phoe-be!’’ 

She heard that. ‘‘It’s for me,’’ she whis- 
pered, and darted away. 

‘*Phoe-be!’’ the voice called, and Phoebe 
flew until she came to a maple tassel castle. 
There she found the one who had called her. 
He was dressed in a dapper suit of gray, with 
a white vest, black cap and neat tie; he was 
perching on a limb, looking spruce and trim. 


‘*HOUSE-HUNTING.”’ 





‘*Yes, while you were here, playing, your 
sister Phoebe was called by Mr. Chickadee, 
and at half past three she intends to become 
Mrs. Chickadee. Preen yourselves well, look 
your best. ’’ 

In the meantime the bridegroom was being 
examined by old Doctor Deedee, D.D. : 

Doctor Deedee—What is your idea of home? | 

Young Mr. Chick—A nest. 

Doctor Deedee—What situation would you | 
choose? 

Young Mr. Chickadee — For comfort and 
safety, a well-hidden hole in the stump of a 
tree. 

Doctor Deedee—Of material, what makes 
the best nest? 

Mr. Chickadee—I prefer fur, hare’s fur. 
It’s hard to find, not easy to bind, but, sir, 
it is worth hunting far for fur—hare’s fur. 

Doctor Deedee—You have made that clear. | 
I like your earnest and fervent words on fur. | 




















SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 























Pheebe rested on a twig above his head, 
looked down, and said: 
‘*T’m here.’’ 


he hopped up and sat by her side. He said, 


Dee-ng dong! dee-ng dong! rang the bells. | 
Doctor Deedee—Dee-ar me, the wedding- | 


| bells are ringing, and you are only examined | spoken. 
First little Mr. Chickadee looked up; then | as far as fur! 


N. Ature kindly agreed to take charge and | 


‘‘Pheebe Dee, will you be my springtime | do his best at the wedding. 


bride?’’ 
Pheebe said, ‘‘ Yes. ’’ 


pish. 


‘“*T have,’’ N. Ature said to Phoebe, ‘+g | 


I cannot remember | 












broad aisle with wood-violets and putting down 

hepatica carpets. I will supply the music, and 

engage the Sun to do the lighting.’’ 

Phoebe and all her family made pretty bob- 
bing bows for thanks. 

At half past three 

The windflower wedding-bells began to ring, 

The groom and bride came fluttering, wing to wing. 
Thus she, once known as Phoebe Dee, 
Became young Mrs. Chickadee. 

Then all burst forth, in greatest glee, 
“O dee-dee-lee, dee-lee—d-e-e!” 


FRIENDS. 


By J. W. Foley. 


He's not afraid, no matter where 
We go, because I'm big and strong; 
He looks up and he sees me there, 
And takes my hand and goes along. 
And if it’s dark, and he can see 
Big black things where the shadows 
fall, 
He's not afraid when he's with me— 
‘Cause I'm his friend—that's all. 


When he goes berrying with me 
He takes his pail and goes so far, 
To get some big ones, he can't see 
If | am there, the bushes are 
So thick and leafy where he went, 
But pretty soon he hears me call, 
And knows I'm there, and he's content — 
‘Cause I'm his friend—that's all. 


He seems to think that I can do 
Most every kind of thing there is, 
And he knows I will help him through, 
Because I am a friend of his. 
And he'll look up at me and say, 
“My, but you're awful big and talll 
I hope I'll be like you some day!" 
‘Cause I'm his friend—that's all. 


And when he sees me anywhere, 
That's where he always wants to be; 
And if he has a thing to share, 
He saves the biggest part for me, 
He likes to go on trips with me, 
And does not seem to feel so small. 
He gets more courage, don't you see, 
‘Cause I'm his friend—that's all. 





~~ 


A NEW GAME. 
By Amelia Wilder. 


N the game, ‘‘The neighbor for me,’’ the 
| players are seated in a circle. One player 

has no chair, and stands in the center. 

The child left standing asks any one of the 
players, ‘‘How do you like your neighbor ?’’ 

The other answers, ‘‘I like Ethel,’’ naming 
some one who sits at his right hand, ‘‘but 
Robert,’’ naming some one who sits on the 
opposite side of the circle, ‘‘is the neighbor 
for me.’’ 

No one can move until the word ‘‘me’’ is 
Then ‘‘ Robert’’ runs and takes 


| ‘*Ethel’s’’ place, and Ethel and the player in 


the center run to see which can get Robert’s- 
vacant chair. The player who is asked the 
question keeps his seat; the player who does 


grand cathedral in the woods. When I began | not get Robert’s chair stands in the center of 
it, hundreds of years ago, I had in mind just | 
Babee was nappish and the Dees were snap- | such an occasion as this. 
They had swung so long not even! when I began to erect the noble outer wall of | 


the circle and asks some one else, ‘‘How do 
you like your neighbor ?’’ 


Sometimes the player may answer, ‘‘I like 


Fiddle’s funny frolics could make them happy. | stately pine; but only a few years ago I placed | my neighbor, but now—I’m going to move!’’ 








Just then Ma Dee fluttered in, and said, | the white columns of birch; and only last | 
‘*Now come, we must hurry off to the wed-| summer I had the old arches woven with vines 
ding !’’ | and draped with moss. My assistant, S. Pring, 
‘The wedding !’’ exclaimed the three Dees. | has been very active of late, bordering the | 


Then every one has to change his seat for 
one on the opposite side of the circle. In the 
scramble some player is sure to be left without 
a chair. 
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PREPARING TO BE A FARMER 


VU 


ie) Vv. Stock-Farming. 
ta") 


includes the production for the open market 

of horses, cattle, sheep or swine, but ordi- 
narily it does not include dairying or poultry- 
raising,—which will be discussed in later articles, 
—nor the production of breeding stock. 

Stock-farming varies in its character according 
to the locality and the preferences of the farmer. 
From the western line of Indiana to the Roeky 
Mountains, approximately one thousand miles, is 
unbroken prairie, except for river valleys and 
isolated patches of wooded land. Beyond the 
Mississippi lies an immense expanse of gently roll- 
ing land, which reaches from southern Texas into 
the Canadian Northwest, and which grows more 
and more arid as it nears the slopes of the Rockies. 
This was the original home of the buffalo, and 
later of unnumbered thousands of cattle, herded 
and driven to market by cowboys on ponies las- 
soed on the range. 

As the public open range has given place to 
farms, the immense herds of the last century have 
given place to smaller “bunches” of cattle, and, 
in places, to sheep and horses. Still farther west- 
ward, the traveler often notices the stock loading- 
pens along the line of the railway where little but 
sage-brush and sand are visible. Inquiry dis- 
closes the fact that back in the hills and in the 
mountain valleys, where moisture lingers, large 
flocks of sheep and even herds of cattle find gra- 
zing. In these cases the only cost of raising is the 
expense of herding and branding; but most of 
these grass-fed animals are shipped to Middle 
Western feed-lots for fattening. 

In the eastern half of the Mississippi valley 
proper, with its boundless crops of corn, the chief 
business in stoek-farming is fattening the cattle 
and sheep raised on the grass of the Western range 
and shipped East by the train-load as “feeders.” 
The high price of land in this region has made it 
unprofitable to do more than finish for market; 
but with the disappearance of the Western range, 
the question arises whether, in view of the high 
price of meat, raising young cattle on the high- 
priced corn-lands will not again pay. With a free 
and open publie range and rich virgin corn-lands, 
the business was profitable in the last generation. 
We have just passed through a period of depres- 
sion, and the period of readjustment to increased 
land values is now upon us. Obviously, however, 
meat production is a permanent industry that will 
surely adjust itself to new conditions as they arise. 

Many hogs are produced in the corn belt, often 
for the purpose of utilizing the feed that cattle 
refuse; and swine are commonly raised in con- 

* nection with dairying. A large number of the 
horses of the country are produced on small farms 
as a kind of by-product, but in certain regions of 
the West they are raised and herded in large 
numbers, like cattle of the range, although the 
highest grade both of driving and of draft horses 
is now supplied, and always will be supplied, from 
farms devoted exclusively to horse-breeding. As 
a separate business it is expensive, and for the 
inexperienced man the profits are uncertain. 

The quality of soil is sometimes as important on 
the stock-farm as it is on the crop-farm. There 
should be some good, tillable land upon which to 
raise roughage—coarse fodder and hay—and grain 
for the animals; but a considerable acreage of 
rough land for pasture can often be utilized if it is 
low in price. A plentiful supply of pure water is 
important. 

Stock-farming requires less machinery and labor 
than crop-farming, with fewer and less expensive 
buildings than is usually supposed. Being outdoor 
creatures, the animals thrive best when provided 
with shelter from the wet, but otherwise left in 
the open. 

Matters of importance for the beginner in live- 
stock-farming to study are the construction and 
arrangement of buildings and fences, the arrange- 
ment of fields, the maintenance of permanent 
pastures, the growing of forage and grain, the 
feeding of animals, the utilization of barn-yard 
manure, and the marketing of the animal products. 

As the first step in studying matters relating to 
the stock-farm, it is well to read these Farmers’ 
Bulletins; 126, Practical Suggestions for Farm 
Buildings; 32, Silos and Silage ; 438, Hog Houses; 
and Year-Book Reprint .457, Hygienic Water- 
Supply for Farms. Those publications and the 
others mentioned below ean be had free by wri- 
ting to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

Next, it is well to select and study from the 
following list those publications that deal with the 
kinds of animals to be raised on your farm: 


A° commonly used, the term stock - farming 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS: 


71. Essentials in Beef Production. 
96. Raising Sheep for Mutton. 
100. Hog-Raising in the South. 
137. The Angora Goat. 
205. Pig Management. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY CIRCULARS: 


81. The Sheep Industry of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and France. 

87. Hunter-Horse Production in Ireland. 

105. Baby Beef. 

113. Classification of 
Horses. 


American Carriage- 
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1%. Suggestions for Horse- and Mule-Raising 
in the South. 
137. The Preservation of Our Native Types of 


Horses. 
163. The Regeneration of the Morgan Horse. 


Finally, with reference to the feeding and care | 
of animals, the production of forage and the mar- 
keting of produets, select and study suitable pub- | 
lications from the following list: | 


| 
| 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS: 


22. The Feeding of Farm Animals. 
49. Sheep-Feeding. 
62. Marketing Farm Produce. 
170. Principles of Horse-Feeding. 
206. Milk Fever: Its Simple and Suecessful 
Treatment. 
346. The Computation of Rations for Farm 
Animals by the Use of Energy Values. 
3560. The Dehorning of Cattle. 
378. Methods of Exterminating the Texas 
Fever Tick. 
379. — Cholera. 
Anthrax, with Special Reference to Its 
Suppression. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY CIRCULARS: 
31. Blackleg: Its Nature, Cause and Preven- 


78. Glanders and Farcy. 

89. The Preparation of Emulsions of Crude 
Petroleum (for cattle parasites). 

94. Foot-Rot of 8 aap. 

141. Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

144. Tuberculosis of Hogs: Its Cause and 
~~ 

157. The a of Losses among Sheep 


from mach Worms. 
165. Methods for the Eradication of Gid. 
174. Eradicating Cattle Ticks in California. 
175. The Control of Bovine Tuberculosis. 


YEAR-BOOK REPRINTS. 


456. Cropping System for Stock-Farms. 
Recent Work of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry Concerning the Cause and 
Prevention of Hog Cholera. 


In the next article the dairy-farm will be dis- 
cussed. 
e® & 


SALTA: A NEW GAME. 


HE game of salta—from the Latin word 
| meaning to jump—originated in Germany 
about ten years ago, and won immediate 
popularity. It is something like checkers, but it 
possesses sO many more possibilities of interest 
that it is preferred to checkers by many players, 
and in Europe has already become a close rival of 
the older game. 

Salta is played by two persons on a board like 
that used in checkers, but containing one hundred 
squares instead of sixty-four. Each player has 
fifteen men,—red for one side, green for the other, 
—consisting of sets of five suns, five moons and 
five stars. Each set is numbered from one to 
five, as shown in the illustration. Each player 
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places his men upon the black squares of the three 
rows nearest him; stars upen the nearest row, 
moons upon the second row, and suns on the third 
row, arranged in numerical order, beginning at 
the player’s left. 

The object of each contestant is to move his 


| Sun, 2, and so forth. 





| soon learns are, at times, useful on the stream; 


men across the board and arrange them in the | 


same order upon the opposite side, so that the | 


suns will occupy the base row, the moons the sec-. 


ond row, and the stars the third row. 
green sun number one will oceupy the original 
position of the red star number five. 

Each player moves in turn. The men advance 
only upon the black squares, by moves and jumps, 
just as in the game of checkers, except that an 
opponent’s piece is not removed from the board 
when it has been jumped. A piece, too, may be 
moved forward or backward, but in jumping, only 
forward, and only one jump is allowed at a time. 


Thus the | 


If a player has a chance to jump he must do so; if | 
he fails to jump, his opponent calls his attention | 


to the opportunity by the word “Salta!” (Jump!) 

If a player is confronted with two chances to 
jump, he may select either one at his discretion. 
If both player and opponent overlook an oppor- 
tunity to jump and a move has intervened before 
the error is discovered, the game must proceed 
without rectifying the mistake. Each contestant 
must take care that his opponent always is able 
to make at least one move. 

The seore is determined by points, and the 
winner—the one who first gets his men in position 


| —reckons his score by the number of moves that 


his opponent must make to get his men in proper 
order. 
Salta is still practically unknown in the United 





States, but the board and pieces can be made | 


easily by any boy or girl. 
piece of thick, stiff white cardboard or any thin 


For the board, take a | 


piece of smooth wood about fifteen inches square, | 
| 


and rule off upon it one hundred squares one inch 
each in size. For the black squares, cut out fifty 
inch-square pieces of black paper and paste them 
on the alternate squares. The men may be made 


about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and, | 


Or small patches of gummed | 
paper cut in the conventional shapes of the celestial | 
bodies may be obtained at any costumer’s. They | 
are used by girls at costume parties in imitation 
of the eighteenth-century fashion of decorating 


| the face with little pieces of black court-plaster. 
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TROUT FLIES. 


ELECTING the right flies is one of the most 
S important things in the whole field of fily- 

fishing. If the flies are of a wrong size and 
color, it makes little difference whether or not you 
are a skilful fisherman—you will catch few trout. 
It is true that a large catch should not be the aim 
of the fisherman, but rather fishing for the fun of 
it; but that does not preclude the use of the best 
equipment available. 

Trout rise to and “take” the artificial fly because 
they believe it to be one of the natural insects 
upon which they are in the habit of feeding. 
Therefore choose those that look most like the 
inseets found about the streams where you are to 
do your fishing. You will find few very large flies, 
or flies of bright colors. Almost all the natural 
flies found about trout-streams are small and of 
dark and modest coloring. 

There are hundreds of different kinds of arti- 
ficial trout flies.’ Two or three dozen flies of a few 
varieties are, however, all that any one needs. 
The names of different flies come from the man 
who first tied them; from the natural flies that 
they are intended to represent; from rivers upon 
which they have been successfully used, and from 
similar sources. Some of the best flies in general 
use are the Coachman, the Grizzly King, the 
Beaverkill, the Queen of the Waters, the Cow- 
dung, the ‘March Brown, the Cahill, the Montreal, 
the Professor and the Rube Wood. 

You should have at least six different kinds, and 
from four to six of each kind. Most of your flies 
should be tied on No. 8 Sproat hooks, but a few on 
No.10 hooks. Do not buy any flies larger than No. 8. 

As has been intimated, the most successful flies 
are of subdued colors, gray, brown, dun, and so 
forth; in the above list, the flies named Beaver- 
kill, Cowdung, March Brown, Cahill and Queen of 
the Waters are of this kind. The Coachman— 
peacock-green body and white wing—stands mid- 
way between the dark and the bright flies, and, 
moreover, is one of the most steadily successful 
of all trout flies. Your fly-book should hold a half- 
dozen Coachman flies. Use one for the end-fly; 
the white wing can always be seen easily, and you 
will know at all times just where your flies are on 
the water, a matter of some difficulty when you 
are fishing in rapids with small dark-colored a 





Buy the very best flies you can afford; they are 


the cheapest in the end. | 


When you get your flies, procure also a well- | 
made fly-book to hold at least two dozen flies and | 
with two or more pockets. The more pockets | 
there are in the book the better. Fly-books are 
not expensive, and it pays to get a good one. 

A nine- or twelve-pound basket is large enough 
for trout-fishing. It should, of course, be fitted 
with a shoulder-strap; the best form of sling-strap 
is known as the “new style,” and leaves the 
shoulder of the casting arm free. 

Where a trout that weighs a pound or more is 
not unusual, it always pays to carry a landing-net. 
It will save many good fish that otherwise would 
get away through bungling attempts to get them 
out of the water. A very good form of landing- 
net has a collapsible metal frame and a detach- 
able handle. It is fitted with an elastic cord to go 
over the shoulder, so that you can reach out with 
it as far as you wish without having to detach it 
from your coat. 

The most suitable coat for trout-fishing is a 
canvas hurting-coat. It is very durable and is 
inexpensive. It has several large pockets, for 
luncheon, fly-book, extra tackle, and the various 
small things that the experienced trout-fisherman 


such things, for example, as a water-proof match- 
safe, a small pocket ax, and a kit for repairing 
tackle. But of course not all of these things 
should be carried at the same time. It is always 
well to go as “light” as you can. 
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HOW TO MEASURE THE SPEED OF 
A BOAT. 


HE speed of a vessel is usually measured 
- § by a patent log, a device provided with a 
revolving screw and a registering hand and 
dial. This is towed far enough astern to clear the 
disturbing waves in the wake of the boat. The 
screw revolves as the log is dragged through 
the water, and the number of turns it makes in 
an hour shows how fast 
the boat is going. The 
old way of measuring 
speed was by throwing 
overboard a log-chip 
attached to a log-line, 
or rope knotted at reg- 
ular intervals. As the 
vessel drew away from 
the “‘chip,” the line was 
fed out, and the number of knots that passed over 
the taffrail in a given time showed how many 
miles an hour the boat was' making. 
A log of this kind is easily made, and with it | 
you can measure the speed of anything, from a 
scow to a motor-boat. First, you need a reel for 
the log-line. That you can make of a large spool 
—the kind used for eleetric-bell wire—by driving | 
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a pin in the center of one of the disks, and with a 


unless the maker wishes to draw suns, moons and | pieee of string two inches long, draw a cirele. 
| Stars, each piece may be plainly marked Sun, 1; | 


On this circle mark six points at equal intervals. 
Clamp the two disks together 
in a vise, and at the six points 
and at the center bore holes 
through them a quarter or 
three-eighths of an ineh in 
diameter. 

Cut six round sticks seven 
inches long, and one stick 
twelve inches long; whittle the ends until they fit 
tight in the holes; dip the ends in glue and drive 
them into the disks in the positions shown in Fig. 1. 

The log-chip, Fig. 2, shaped like a generous piece 
of pie, should be eut out of a board one-half inch 

thick. Along the curved 
edge of the chip bore 


oe several large holes and 
_ fill them with lead, in order 





Fig. 3 to weight the chip and 
make it float point upward 
in the water. Near each corner bore a small hole. 


Through the upper hole and one of the lower holes 
pass bits of stout twine, and knot them fast on the 
farther side. Make the third hole larger to receive 
a peg tied to another piece of twine. All three 
pieces of twine are to be tied to the log-line. 

When the peg is in its soeket, the chip will ride 
upright in the water, as in Fig. 3. A sudden jerk 
on the log-line, however, will pull the peg out of 
its socket. The chip will then lie flat on the water, 
as shown in Fig. 4, and can easily be pulled in. 

For the log-line, use a strong kite-string. About 
twenty feet from the chip fasten a white rag to the 
line. The part of 
the string between 
ehip and rag is 
called the stray- 
line. Twenty-three 
feet, seven and one-half inches above the white rag 
tie one knot in the line; twenty-three feet, seven 
and one-half inches from this knot put two knots 
together in the line; at the next point, three knots, 
and so on, until the entire line is divided into spaces 
twenty-three feet, seven and one-half inches in 
length. 

The log-glass originally used for timing the 
knots was a sand-glass, like those used for timing 
the boiling of eggs, but regulated so that the sand 
would run out in exactly fourteen seconds. Since 
you cannot make a log-glass, you will probably use 
a watch instead; but a large, narrow-necked 
bottle makes a good substitute for the log-glass. 
After a few experiments, you can find out how 
far the bottle must be filled with water, so that 
when it is turned upside down it will take just 
fourteen seconds for the water to run out. With 
a three-cornered file make a deep scratch all the 
way round the bottle to mark the point. 

If need be, one person can “heave the log,” but 
to measure the speed of a boat accurately takes 
three persons. The first holds his hands over his 
head with the reel-shaft resting loosely between 
his thumbs and first fingers; the second holds the 
log-glass in his hand, ready for the signal to turn 
it bottom up, and the third tosses the chip over- 
board and lets the stray-line pay out so that the 
chip will be clear of eddies in the wake of the boat 
before the glass is turned. 

As soon as the white rag passes over the stern 
he shouts, ‘“‘Turn!’’ and the bottle is tipped up to 
let the water pour out. It is the duty of the third 
person to keep the line running free; he should 
draw it from the reel with one hand and feed it 
loosely through the other. The moment the bottle 
is empty the second person calls, “Up!” and the 
third person gives the line a jerk. That releases 
the peg from its socket, and the chip stops pulling 
hard on the line. By counting the number of knots 
that have been paid out, you will know how many 
miles an hour the boat has been traveling. 

If you paid out six knots, the boat was going at 
a speed of six miles an hour, or was “making” 
six knots. The two mean the same thing. To 
say that a boat is traveling ‘six knots an hour’’ is 
incorrect. Distance on the water is measured in 
nautical miles, so that when a boat is making six 
knots it is going at a speed of nearly seven statute 
miles an hour. To change nautical to land miles, 
add one for every six nautical miles. 
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ONE OUT; TWO ON BASES. 


HEN the side at bat has runners on second 
W and on third base, and there is only one 
man out, what can the side in the field do 
to keep its opponents from scoring? Obviously, a 
hit will bring in two runs, a fly to the outfield will 
score the man on third, any kind of a ground bal! 
is dangerous, and the “squeeze play” is difficult 
and sometimes risky. 

“Inside” baseball has a play that can be used in 
these circumstances ; and unlike many inside plays 
it does not require any extraordinary throwing 
ability. As is customary when there is a man on 
third and none, or but one, is out, the team is 
playinga short infield. The catcher signals for the 
play, and the pitcher throws a wide ball that 
the batter can neither hit nor bunt. The instant 
the catcher receives the ball he throws it, not tv 
third base, but to the third-baseman, who is stan«- 
ing in close. This throw will drive the runner 0) 
third back to the base. 

As soon as the third-baseman gets the ball lie 
turns and throws to second base, which the second- 
baseman has covered. The chances are good that 
the runner on second, who naturally takes a long 
lead when there is a man on third, will be caught 
off the base and put out. The short-stop backs 
up the catcher’s throw to the third-baseman. 

There is little danger that the runner on third 
will seore on this play. On the first throw he ha- 


| a chair-rung or any round stick through the hole | to start back for his base, to avoid being caught of! 
| in the spool and letting it project at each end, as | himself; and when the second-baseman gets the 


a handle. 


Fig. 1 shows a better reel. To make it, eut out | 


ball, the runner will be “anchored” at third wit! 
no lead, so that a throw from second should easily 


from gun-wads or small circular pieces of wood | two disks of wood six inches in diameter. Drive | beat him to the plate. 
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_ KNIFING A SHARK. 


HETHER sharks really eat human beings or 

not, no one likes to be chased or to see a 
friend chased by one of them. And so, whether 
William Tozer actually saved his shipmate’s life 
or not, he did a very brave thing, in a very neat 
and workmanlike manner. The story comes from 
the New York Times. 


When George Kirstell, steward of the British 
steamship Ramsay, fell overboard while the 
steamer was coal ng at Santa Lucia, Captain 
Mallen and the officers and crew, most of whom 
were on deck, laughed heartily at the plight of the 
steward. Kirstell was in no particular danger 
for he is a strong swimmer, but he was not fh a 
pleasant humor, what with the soaking his clothes 
were getting and the merriment of the crew at his 


e 
Teer strong tide had swept him away from the | 
steamer, but he was leisurely swimming back, 
when those on deck saw the fin of a shark coming | 
ae the water in his direction with alarming 
spee 
They shouted a morning and the steward swam 
as he never had before, while Captain Mallen set 
about getting a life- over the side. But the 
captain and crew soon realized that before the 
= a— reach Kirstell the shark would over- 
eh 

They I lowered awa , but before the boat was in 
water Kirstell’s efforts had brought him almost | 

eath the overhang of the stern, and the shark | 
= less than a dozen feet behind. The men who | 
had not manned the life-boat turned aside in dread | 
of seeing Kirstell dragged beneath the water, 
when William Tozer, the third officer, a bi Eng- 
lishman, oy on to the rail and dived over- 
beard. In one —~ he = his big sailor’s 
knife, its blade ready ope’ 

His body — gy | releod a ripple as it cut into 
the water, but an instant later there was a tre- 
mendous commotion where the shark had been 
coming on. Its tail lashed the water, and the bi 
fin thrashed up and down. Then it deappeared 


amidst the reddening water, and a moment later. 


Tozer rose to the surface, to catch a long breath 
and strike out easily for the steamer. 
- hen he and Kirstell had been hauled aboard 
young third officer explained that he had 
erely performed a trick common to many of the 
eatives Mot the south seas, where he has cruised 
for many years. He had timed his dive to come 
up beneath the shark, and had ripped him open 
with the big knife. There was some danger if you 
missed the shark the first time, he confessed. 
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A LOGICAL DOG. 


HERE are some dogs,” said the meek man 

in the striped suit, ‘‘that it doesn’t pay to 
keep. The best thing to do with ’em is to sell 
’em, and to sell ’em to some one far off, too.” 


“Pm ees. hear you talk that way,” 
remarked his companion on the train. MT thought 
that you always defended dogs. Thought you 
kept one, don’t you? Didn’t you have a Boston 
terrier with one black eye and one white? Where 
is he, anyway?” 

The man With the striped suit folded up his 
newspaper and explained the situation: 

“Yes, I like dogs, but I’m not such a donkey as 
| to like all dogs, any more than I like all people. 

It’simpossible. There are some dogs, ust as there 


N.a. | are some human beings, that I cone *t stand for. 


“Take that Boston terrier that I The trouble 
was that when I got him he was no olonger a apuPey: 
and — one had bungled his bring: ing up e 
used to destroy L— - but it was always the 
a thin never mine. It was chick- 

mostly t ‘he got after—his — was 
something alarming. Well, sir, I just had to get 
rid of him. If cost too much to keep him and pay 


for the poultry he ate. 
I hated to let him go, because, in 5) ~ of all 
he had a lot of good qualities ; but I so I 


turned him over to a farmer who lives ah mt. 
we live in the summer. Out there he seemed to 
behave pretty well—at least, so the farmer wrote. 
“We went down to the coun earlier this 
spring than usual. Wanted to get things started, 
do some repairing and painting about the lace, 
and so on. My wife took it into her he that 
we’d better transfer our entire hen-yard down 
there, instead of cenring it at home to be looked 
after. She said she got used to the flavor of 
our Own eggs. 
“Well, sir, I don’t mean to talk all the morning, 
but it only illustrates what I —— =. I say 
that some dogs are beyond ——— What do 
a cugpene that ungrateful terrier of mine did? 
become so thoroughly accustomed to 
being -y-* man’s do o6 that he wouldn’t come 
near me. He regarded me as a stranger—no, 
worse than that, as a neighbor. He showed it, 
too, in a characteristic way—he ate my chickens!” 
“Oh, come now,” said the other, skeptically. 
“Fact. He was a logical dog, I will say that 
much forhim. Always ate the neighbor’s hens— 
no matter who the neighbor was. Come down, 
and Se see _ go after them any day in the 
week. 
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BUTTER ON HIS PIE. 


handed him with a solemn face. 


“Doesn’t it look big enough?” asked the man 
who had made out the check. 

“Oh, it’s big enough,” said MacNaughton, “but 
there’s of the frst 8 *very big these days. I’m 
minded of the days I spent in tits mye 
no matter w many years ago,—that was when 
mone took ea big to me 

“When I landed, I went with a friend that had 
been over here six’ mon the house where he 

ed and lodged, and, well, too, for a sum that 
rideec’lous to me now, as I look back to it. 
“When we were in the midst o’ the dinner that 
was my first meal, Sand a put his 

mouth close to my ear, an to me: 
**Put butter on your pie, Angus. Three dollars 

a week is nae joke. 
‘An’ I can tell ye I put a good bit on!” 
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BEYOND HIM. 


N our north of England town there was a shiftless | 


man who would never accept gifts outright, al- 
though ke was always depending on charity, says 
Al Priddy in his book, “Through the Mill.” 


He painted landscapes ; and my aunt, when be- 
nevolently inclined, would hire him to decorate 
our walls with rural scenes, highly colored in 

laring tints, as if nature had turned color-blind. 

ere were cows in every scene, and Aunt Millie 
noticed that all the cows were up to their knees in 
war. Not one stood clear on the vivid green 
ills. 

“Jorvey,” she remarked to the old man, “why 
do you a! a put the cows in the water?’ 

“Ts this way, Mrs. Brindin,” the old artist 

respo1 “You see, ma’am, 1 never learnt to 
paint oof.” 
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estate, 6 miles from Boston. Outdoor sports. Special 
| and graduate courses. Advantages in Music, Art, 


Tonenages. Domestic Science. College preparation 
and certificate. ORACE M. WILLARD, —— 


| New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Connecticut. 


th year. Educational, medicinal, recreative gymnas- 
| ties, "iting for teaching physical training an lay- 

‘ound work. Dormitories, boathouse and athletic 
eld. Summer session. Catalogue. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 

Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground positions. 




















Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
" on miles Boston. 





Home making in all its phases is 
thoroly taught at Lasell. The prin- 
ciples of hygiene and sanitation, the 
science of foods, marketing, cooking, 
the art of entertaining, house furnishing 
and management, sewing, dressmakin 


and millinery are studied in a practica 
way under the supervision of competent 
teachers. 


Regular,college preparatory and special 
courses, including art and elocution. 
Music faculty of ten teachers—organ, 
piano, violin and voice. 

Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and 
other sports are encouraged. Beautiful 
suburban location. Address 

G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 
117 Woodland Road 


Buildings Modern 
Equipment Complete 
Physical Laboratory 











Manual mer = Shop 


erienced, mature. 


training. Constant supervision. 


Chemical Laboratory NN c h ool w at 66 Cliff Road 
e 


Location ‘nigh, dry and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residential villages. 
ROCK RibGE HALL for boys of high school age. Thorough preparation for any college or for business. 


Mast 
THE HAWEMORNE HOUSE for young boys. Homelike atmosphere. Experienced teachers. Manual 


moaey boy an object of constant thought and care; hence well-regulated daily lives, marked improve- 
ment. Tress. 


Ashburnham, Mass. Endowment permits all the advan- 
tages of a high- priced school for $275 to $300 a year 
College certificate. Music. Extensive campus. Six 
| buildings. New dormitory. Athletic field. Gymnasium 
| Coeducational. Catalogue. H.8. COWELL, A.M. ,Principal 


The Fannie A. Smith Froebel 
Rindergarten and Training School 


We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we 
can supply. One and two year course. For catalogue address, 


PANNIE A. SMITH, Prin., 867 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn 


WILLISTON SEMINARY £3%s 








Easthampton ss. A_modern school. 2d 
sya begins in ee Cottage and dormitory 
system. 


Seientifie and preparatory departments 
Gymnasium and athletic field. te for catalogue 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
| atmosphere, Chorough and efficient training in every 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. ‘Liberal endowment permits liberal 
terms, $300 per year 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
Boston, Massachusetts 37th year begins Sept. 30th. 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Now installed in new building espec jally designed pod 
equipped for school uses. /nstructors—E.C. Tarbell, F.W 

Benson, P. L. Hale, Wm. M. Paxton, Drawing and Paint: 
ing; B.'L.¥ *ratt, Modeling; P. L. Hale, Anatomy; A. K 








| Cross, henpective. Department of De psign, C. Howard 
w alker, Director. SCHOLARSHIPS—Paige and Cum 
min s Foreign Scholarships, Helen Hamblen, Gardner, 
and Ten Free Scholarships. Prizes in money awarded 

P. BROOKS, Manager 


in each department. Address ALI 





Connecticut, Brookfield Center 


IS YOUR YOUNG SON 


going to boarding school this fall Would you not 
like to send him to a school where he is associated with 
healthy, happy boys; where he is given the sam« 
care and consideration he receives at home? Here 
he is taught to develop a sense of responsibility and 
honor, and how to handle his spending money. Each 
boy has his own room and lives with the master, who, 

| thirty-seven years ago, founded and still maintains 

| 

The Curtis School for Young Boys 
$700; pot extras. No new boy taken older than 13. 


Sais Ss. Pg te Principal 
. CURTIS, Assistant Principal 


The Weston School 
For Girls 


43 St. James St., Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


Situated on a quiet hilltop street, with 
large grounds for outdoor sports. 


GERALD & 











Special courses for household sciences 
and handicrafts. College preparatory and 
general courses. Separate department for 
|} junior pupils. Fits girls for 4/2 as well 
as for examinations. 


| 
Mrs. Elisabe BB Sore-HAhen, 6.8. } 
| Miss Lucy Jane Dow, A. { Principals. 


RIDG 








Gymnasium 
Bowling Alleys 
Athletic Field 
Swimming Pool 


esley Hills, Mass. Tennis Courts 








The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 





Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 

tificate. General high school course. 
Music and Art. Postgraduate work. 
Household Arts and Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 











Girls 


our pupiis, our Jone experience, modern equipme 
to give our 
sane and ‘useful " woman. Address THE PRINCIPAL 











Duxbury, Mass. 


In the heart of the Pilgrim country 
field. Tennis: Outdoor running track. All 


Send for booklet and the Powder Horn.’ 














| ss Abbot Academy ~*~ 


R. MacNaughton, millionaire lumber merchant, | 
gazed at the check which had just been | VER, 
| Founded 1828 


Our ugusual personal association with our girls, our poliey oe wis 2 tf our resources for the benefit of 
papi ent and e us for outdoor life enable us 
e education, social envizonenens and | ed tromm 


Powder Point School for Boys 5 


HENRY P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal, 15 King Caesar Read 


BILLERICA, MASS. TWENTY MILES FROM BOSTON 


Location unsurpassed for health and beauty. 
aims to fit boys mentally, morally and physically for the larger preparatory schools. 
The number is limited, so each boy receives individual care. 
Complete modern equipment. Outdoor and indoor gymnasium. Athletic field for all sports. 
Booklet upon request. ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Head Master. Box Y. 


on % 


ng that develops a wholesome, 


Cushing Academy 











By the Sea 
Five modern buildings. Sixteen acres. Large athletic 
sports. boating and swimming in land- 


locked Plymouth Harbor, on which school grounds border. Thorough preparation for college 
or business. The spirit of the school develops personality. 


Non-military 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS SCHOOL 


A school of the highest class, which 


Moderate military system. 











Sea 


Genuine happy home life ; 
wholesome and 


» A pan pee acres; pine grov 





Home School for Girls 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 

ersonal attention and care. Growing girls —- yy Md 
beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. 
ceptionally favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining 


| cially for results in health, character and ed 
| tiyimnasticn, ‘Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. Frenc h, German, Spanish — native 
ton yusmas branches of study. Patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address, 
Pere a eee Miss FAITH Mass 


The Cape climate is 


es, 1000 feet of seashore, ponies. Hygiene and mo 
ucation. New oquipment. 


Prins. P. 0. BOX 0, East Brewster. 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 7 





OUR OWN BURDENS. 


N one of the last numbers of 
ey | the famous Spectator, an eight- 
eenth century essayist, writing 
on the subject of burdens, 
described a vision in which 
every mortal received per- 
mission to lay aside some 
one care. The writer 
watched to see what each 
would find most irksome. 
Many laid down physical 
blemishes; one man ap- 
peared burdened with 
crimes, but rid himself not 
of the crimes, but of his 
memory of them. No one 
discarded a folly ora vice. 
Then the command came 
— “> for each person to choose 
from the heap of cast-off burdens any load that he 
might prefer to the one he had thrown down. In 
a short time all complained that the new burdens 
were less tolerable than the old ones, and begged 
to be permitted to take their own again. 

To feel that our neighbor’s burden is lighter 
than ours, and to believe that if we had it we 
should bear it uncomplainingly, is an experience 
with which most of us are familiar. Often that 
for which we really care the most seems to be the 
greatest burden. The shock of a great sorrow is 
sometimes necessary to startle a woman into a 
realization of what her children mean to her. 

In a recent story, one of the characters, to whom 
wifehood and motherhood had been denied, and 
to whom the deprivation was real and great, 
visited a friend who had both blessings. In the 
course of conversation the visitor asked, “Aren’t 
you perfectly happy?” 

“Yes,” the wife answered, “‘I suppose so, but —”’ 
and then she began a catalogue of the little annoy- 
ances that the children caused. 

So it is that with the crown upon our heads we 
go poking about in the dust, and complaining of 
the little things. Can we not detach ourselves 
now and then from the vexations of the day, and 
get a vision of our blessings? Young mothers 
have this vision at first—the wonder and the 
graciousness of God in making them helpers in 
His creation. But as the days pass, they become 
accustomed to the glory, and then, unless they are 
watchful, they are likely to regard it lightly. 

How few of us have not yearned to till the other 
garden, instead of our own barren little patch; to 
look through the golden windows of the palace on 
the hill, instead of our own dull panes! We forget 
that others are looking across, and seeing our 
blessings large, and their own small. 

We need a new realization of the fact that God 
has put us in our own place to do some particular 
thing that the world needs to have done. If we 
do not do it, no one else will, and it may remain 
forever undone. Let us see the privilege and 
blessing of our opportunity—the children to be 
trained for useful, happy lives, the home to be 
made a haven of peace. If our burden seems 
heavy, let us turn it about, and see if it will not 
be lighter. If our garden patch seems barren; it 
is our privilege to make it bloom. 

No mother, returning from a journey, and see- 
ing how glad her children are to have her back, 
ean help realizing that she has a place in the 
world. What she needs is contentment in it—not 
mere slothful endurance, but quiet peace and 
joy in to-day, and faith to reach out for larger 
and better to-morrows. 


*® © 


WHOLESOME DIETS FOR CHILDREN. 


EVERAL things should be kept constantly in 
S mind in planning meals for children. Children 

need building material for their muscles, flesh- 
forming foods to keep them warm, certain mineral 
salts to make their bones hard, certain other 
mineral salts to keep their blood in order, and 
plenty of fluids for the same purpose. Moreover, 
the food must be palatable, or the children’s appe- 
tites will flag. 

This list is not really so formidable as it sounds. 
If the child has plenty of milk,—at least a quart a 
day ,—a number of the needs will be supplied. Part 
of this milk can be made into vegetable soups, 
co¢oa, custard pudding or junket. 

Oatmeal and other cereals are often distasteful 
to children; but an effort should be made to teach 
them to eat these important foods, since nothing 
quite takes their place. The value of the porridge 
is not nearly so great if large quantities of sugar 
are eaten with it. On the other hand, a few chopped 
dates or figs or raisins stirred through the hot 
mush will often tempt children to eat it and so 
help to establish in them the habit of eating it. If 
cereals and milk are the regular foundation of 
the meals, a good start has been made. 

The question how much meat children should 
have is a debatable one, but most physicians and 
dietitians agree that very young children should 
have freshly expressed beef juice,—not beef tea,— 
and older ones a slice of roast beef or lamb, or a 
small piece of broiled steak, once a day. If, in 
addition to this meat, a fresh egg is eaten every 
morning, the child’s muscles are sure of getting 
good building materials. 

Fruit and vegetables are needed for the blood. 
Very young children should have orange juice or 
prune juice daily, and older ones ripe bananas, 
baked apples, stewed figs or dates, and other ripe 
fruits. Vegetables should be well-cooked. 

Fats are very important, and should be given in 
the form of top milk, fresh butter, bacon or olive- 
oil. Greasy food or any fried food should never 
be permitted. 

The matter of desserts is hard to manage, for 
a proper amount of sugar is important if the 
child’s stomach is to be kept in good order, and 
at the same time allowance must be made for the 
fact that most children crave too much. Simple 
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puddings or a little pure candy make the best 
desserts. 

The following menus will give an idea of an 
inexpensive and wholesome diet for a ten-year-old 


child: 
Breakfast. 
Rolled wheat porridge, 2 oz. uncooked cereal. 
Coddled ¢ leg 
¥ ed eggs, egg. 

Toasted bread, 2 slices. 
Milk, 6 02. 

Dinner. 
Roast beef, 1 slice. 
Baked potato 
Mashed carrots, a large spoonful. 
Bread and butter, 2 slices. 
Tapioca cream, 1 cupful. 

Supper. 
Milk toast, 2 slices of bread. 
Ginger cookies, 2 cookies. 
Milk to drink, 1 cupful. 
Apple-sauce, a small dish. 


If that does not satisfy the appetite, give bread 
and butter, and not sweets, which destroy the 
appetite for the regular meals. 


* © 


A SIMPLE DOOR -CHECK. 


CREEN doors are P 
S a@ summer necessity, 

yet they are also a 
frequent source of an- 
noyance because of their 
tendency to slam. A 
pneumatic door - check 
overcomes the slamming, 
but permits the door to 
remain open long enough 
to admit flies. An appli- 
ance that obviates that 
difficulty is a small bolt ria. 1. 
and a rubber button. 

The bolt has a shank 
about three inches long 
and a quarter of an inch 
in diameter. The head 
is about three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter. This bolt is screwed or 
driven into the inner face of the door near enough 
to the outside edge just to clear the jamb when 
the door is closed. : 

The button is a boat-shaped piece of rubber a 
trifle longer than the bolt, and attached to the 
jamb by a screw one-quarter 
of the way from the top of 
the button. On this screw 
it swings loosely, and there- 
fore naturally hangs by its 
own weight, as shown in Fig. 
1, in which the door is shown 
ajar. 

When the door closes, the 
projecting head of the bolt, 
D, comes first in contact with 
A, the upper end of the. but- 
ton. As the head of the bolt 
passes, it swings the button 
out to the position shown in 
Fig. 2. The lower end of the 
button, C, thus comes in con- 
tact with the face of the door 
before the door touches the 
jamb. The blow is checked 
by the rubber, the door closes quickly and with- 
out noise, and the button drops back to place, 
ready for the next comer. 
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Protecting Strawberries from Robins.—A con- 
tributor to The Companion writes that she has at 
last found a way to prevent the depredations of 
robins in the strawberry patch. Over each row of 
plants she stretches a small rope, about four feet 
above the ground. From this rope she suspends, 
at intervals of four or five feet, pieces of bright 
tin,—small, empty tin boxes are best,—so that they 
hang six or eight inches above the plants. The 
boxes or pieces of tin revolve continually, and the 
whole line sways with the least breath of air. Not 
a strawberry has been pecked since this contri- 
vance was put up. 
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PRESERVING YOUNG PEAS. 


HE season when you can have fresh young 

peas on the table is a brief one. The later, 

mature pods contain a far less delectable 
food. By picking peas when they are small and 
tender, and preserving them in either of the two 
ways here described, much of their elusive flavor 
can be kept. Thus it becomes possible to have 
an excellent substitute for fresh peas all the year 
round. : 

The peas need to be selected with care. If they 
are too small and tender, they are likely to disin- 
tegrate when the jars are placed in boiling water. 
On the other hand, if they are too large or hard, 
the sterilizing process will make them mealy, and 
they will not have a delicate flavor. When canned 
on a commercial seale peas are often exposed too 
long to the air. The use of poor or salty butter, 
and the packing of the peas in cans that have not 
been properly scalded and sterilized, also tend to 
impair the natural flavor. 

For the best results in home-preserving the 
peas should be picked in the early morning, and 
sorted according to size in two or three dishes. 
They should not be allowed to stand. In the first, 
or French method, the peas are washed in cold 
water, and then dipped for a few minutes in 
melted unsalted butter, two ounces of which are 
used to a pound of peas. A small crisp head of 
lettuce and five or six very small onions should 
now be prepared, and a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of salt and a pinch of pepper added to the peas. 

After the peas have been thoroughly saturated 
with the melted butter, they should be placed in a 
casserole or covered dish on the back of the stove 
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and left to soften in their own steam, until a test | but the air in the tube will be expelled, and the 


with the finger shows that they have become 
sufficiently tender. No water should be added, 
and the peas should not be stirred with a spoon, 
lest they become mushy. When they are tender 
they are ready to be placed in glass jars. 

Two lettuce leaves should be put in first to cover 
the bottom of the jar. Next should come a small 
piece of fresh butter. The jar should then be 
filled with #he young peas, with here and there a 
small onion and a lettuce leaf. The jar should be 
shaken gently from time to time, and if it seems 
desirable, the peas may be carefully arranged by 
hand, to give the jar an attractive appearance. 
When the jar is full, a half-tumblerful of water, 
in which two lumps of sugar have been dissolved, 
should be added. The jar is then set aside to 
await the sterilizing process. : 

In the second method the peas are scalded and 
then cooled. They are placed in the jars with the 
addition of a heaping teaspoonful of salt, a pinch 
of pepper and half a tumblerful of water. The 
jars are then ready to be sterilized. 

The process of sterilizing fresh vegetables was 
described in detail on the Family Page of The 
Companion for June 2, 1910. Briefly stated, it is 
this: Place the jars in a wash-boiler, the bottom 
of which is covered with a piece of wire netting, to 
keep the jars from cracking. Put the glass top 
and the rubber on each jar, but do not snap the 
cover down. Pour cold water into the. boiler to a 
depth of three inches; put the cover on the boiler, 
place the boiler on a hot stove, and allow the 
water to boil for one hour; then remove the boiler 
from the stove, snap the wire down on each glass 
jar-cover, and set the boiler and jars away for 
twenty-four hours. : 

To insure success, the process must be repeated 
on the two following days. The wire snap must 
be loosed from each lid before the boiling begins, 
and secured again after the boiling is finished. A 
day or two after the third boiling the results can 
be tested by releasing the wire snaps and lifting 
the jars by the tops. If the sterilization is com- 
plete, the tops will not come off. 
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Summer Green Food for Chickens.—Those who 
have only a small space in which to grow green 
food for chickens will find Swiss chard a very 
valuable summer and fall food. Plant it in a drill, 
thin it to eight inches, and transplant the thin- 
nings. Break off the outside leaves by a sidewise 
pull, and leave the small hedrt. By the time you 
have reached the last heads, the first ones will be 
ready to pull again. They will continue to grow 
until there is a hard frost. Both hens and growing 
chicks eat this food eagerly. 
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PAPER SOLDIERS. 


PER soldiers are the regulars of the nursery 
Prean. It does not matter much if a few of 
them are shot to pieces—they can be easily 
replaced. Tin and lead soldiers look more military, 
and make a braver showing on parade,, but they 
are too fine to serve as targets for the heavy artil- 
lery, and that, after all, is the real mission of a 
toy soldier’s life. 

Here are soldiers that you can teach your boy 
to make for himself, and that will stand on their 
own feet, without any other supporting base. 
They are cut out of white cardboard, three pieces 
—body, arms and legs—for each figure. The out- 
lines of the pattern can be traced upon the card- 
board by puncturing the printed lines of the pattern 
with a pin, or they can be copied in pencil, and the 
soldiers made of any desired size. 

Two slits should be cut in the trunk with a 
sharp knife, as indicated in the pattern. Through 


























these the legs and arms are inserted, and then 
bent in the middle to the angle shown in the 


diagram. The faces and the details of the uni- | PO 


form are drawn with pencil, pen and ink, or 
water-color, on both sides of the figures. 

These soldiers have one advantage over all 
others: they are in the least danger of being hit 
when squarely facing the enemy. 


* ¢ 


GAS-RANGE WISDOM. 


WOMAN may have other hot-weather friends 
A as good as the gas-range, but she has none 
that are better. Like most friends, how- 
ever, this excellent assistant has its peculiarities, 
and to keep on the best terms with it, they must 
be studied. One of these peculiarities is that 
a burner, instead of lighting immediately when 
a match is held over it, will sometimes pop 
loudly, without lighting at all. To avoid these 
nerve-racking pops and the disagreeable odor 
that usually follows them turn the cock not a 
little way or half-way, but to its full opening for 
about a second before applying the match. The 
gas will not escape appreciably in that short time, 





gas will light quietly. This practise has also 
another advantage: the gas, being unmixed with 
air, has more power. 

Keeping the gas-range in good condition is not 
a matter of cleaning days, but of seizing numer- 
ous little opportunities. Whenever the oven is in 
use, and the whole range is consequently warm 
or hot, take a newspaper, crumple it until it is 
pliable, and rub all the parts of the range. Renew 
the paper as often as necessary. The grease and 
dust, being warm, will vanish, and cleanings with 
soda-water will come so seldom that they will 
not be dreaded, and the range will look well all 
the time. 

The tray under the burners should be washed 
daily in hot water, a task that will require but a 
few minutes. Moreover, it should not be made to 
serve as a receptacle for burned matches, no 
matter how strong the temptation. Keep an 
empty tin can on a corner of the range. It will 
contribute much toward neatness and the econ- 
omy of time and labor; and when it becomes 
unpresentable it can be thrown away. Not only 
is it useful as a receptacle for matches, but also 
as a stand for steaming or greasy lids that must 
be removed at intervals, and would otherwise be 
laid upon the range. It makes blacking less often 
necessary, and if the label is removed and the 
shining surface is exposed, the can is an ornament 
rather than an eyesore. 
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PINEAPPLE TOOLS. 


VERY housekeeper knows by experience how 
tedious a task it is to cut the “eyes” cleanly 
from a pineapple. 

An ingenious man, after watching his wife pre- 
pare a pineapple, provided her with two simple 
tools that she has used ever 
since, to her great comfort and 
satisfaction. 

The first is a short-handled 
carpenter’s gouge an inch in 
diameter, the edge of which, 
instead of being sharpened 
straight across, as is usual, is 
ground convex. A twist of this 
tool in the hand, or a little in- 
ward thrust on each side, takes 
out an “eye” clean and clear to 
the bottom, without waste. 

The other tool is a piece of 
seamless steel tubing, such as 
bicycle frames are made of. It = 
is ten inches long and an inch : 
and a quarter in diameter. One end contains a 
removable projecting plug of wood to protect the 
hand; the cther is sharpened to a keen edge on 
the inside. 

A single thrust of this tool cores the pineapple 
from end to end. 
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PEAS WITH BACON.—To a pint of fresh peas 
add a quarter of a pound of bacon or ham cut in 
small pieces, and a little butter. Put a little 
porees in the cooking water. Be careful to take 

é peas off the fire as soon as they are done, or 
they will turn yellow and harden. 


FISH PUDDING. (Danish receipt.)—Mix one 
pound of salt eee re very fine and thor- 
oughly cooked, with a third of a pint of well-cooked 
rice; add one pint of milk, a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of butter, melted, and three well-beaten eggs. 
Bake in a quick oven until “set” and well-browned. 


TO PREPARE CURRANT JUICE for the 
table.—Into a pint basin pour half a pint of currant 
juice and fill up with water. Add a generous half- 
pint of granulated sugar, stir together, pour into 
an enameled saucepan and bring to a boil. Mix 
two tablespoonfuls of corn-flour or potato-flour 
with a little cold water, stir into the boiling juice, 
and when it thickens turn into a sauce-boat or 
ad oe and allow it to cool. Serve with 
pudding. For serving with plain boiled rice, a 
stick of cinnamon is added to the oy juice and 
removed before sending it to the table. Plain 
boiled rice with currant juice is often eaten as a 
dessert in Holland. 


FRUIT SOUP. (A Danish vegetarian receipt. )— 
One cupful of pearl “apesee, one-half pound of 
runes, stoned, one-half pound of seedless raisins, 
ree large apples, chopped, three slices of lemon, 
sugar, cinnamon and whole cloves to taste. Soak 
the tapioca until soft; mix all the other ingredients 
with this and boil slowly in water enough to 
make, when cooked, the consistency of a thick 
This will require the addition of water 
en the tapioca is ap | 
dissolved and the fruit is cooked, add the desired 
amount of sugar and a half-pint of cider. The 
“soup” may be eaten hot or cold; if the latter, 
warest cream is an agreeable addition in respect 
both of flavor and appearance. 


KOLDOLMAR. (Danish receipt.) —Take one 

und of finely chopped lean beef, one-half pint 
of parboiled rice, one small onion, finely chopped, 
one egg, well-beaten; salt to taste and mix thor- 
oughly together. Select medium-sized, perfect 
leaves from a head of cabbage, partly boiled (the 
leaves should be sufficiently tender to roll pliably 
without oaks into these so apportion the 
mixture that each leaf can be firmly rolled and 
securely doubled in at the ends. Wrap these wit! 
thread to insure their remaining in shape, and place 
in a covered vessel over a slow fire in about hal: 
an inch of butter. The butter must be replenishe 
and the rolls turned occasionally. They shoul: 
stew very slowly for about two hours. 


NEW NUT BREAD FOR SANDWICHES.— 
Because of the difficulty of cutting it into thin 
slices, nut bread has been little used for sand- 
wiches, although its flavor and richness recom- 
mend it for that purpose. A new kind, however, 
has all the advantages and none of the disadvan- 
tages of the old. To make two small loaves, mix 
well a pint of cold water, three-quarters of a cup- 
ful of molasses into which a heaping teaspoonfu! 
of soda has been beaten, one and one-half cupfuls 
of white flour, three cupfuls of entire wheat-flour 
a tablespoonful of shortening,—lard, butter, or 
one of the proprietary kinds,—one cupful of 
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broken 7 walnut meats and a teaspoonful 
of salt. Bake three-quarters of an hour in a mod 
erately hot oven. 
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Mornings 
Serve With Berries 


In June—the strawberry month 
—try mixing these Puffed Grains 


with berries. 


These honeycombed grains taste 
like toasted nuts, and form a de- 


lightful blend. 


Don’t serve them merely with 
Sugar and cream, as you do the 


year around. 


Other Summer Uses 


In the finest restaurants 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
are used to garnish ice cream. 


They are used like nut 
meats in frosting cake. 


They are ideal crisps for 
serving in soup. 


Girls use them in candy 
making. Boys eat them like 
peanuts when at play. 


From morning till mid- 
night—in a dozen ways — 
users find uses for Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


Shot From Guns 
Blasted by Steam Explosion 


These curious foods are due 
to a curious process. 


We select perfect grains, 
then seal them up in mam- 
moth bronze-steel guns. 


The guns are revolved for 
sixty minutes in a heat of 550 
degrees, That’s where the 
grains get the nut-like taste. 


The moisture in the grain 
turns to steam in that heat, 


and creates a tremendous 
pressure. 


Then the guns are unsealed 
and the steam explodes. The 
millions of granules are liter- 
ally blasted to pieces..: 


The grains are puffed to 
eight times normal size. Yet 
the coats are unbroken. The 
kernels are shaped as they 








Evenings 
Serve With Milk 


These grains are crisper than 
crackers —four times as porous as 


bread. 


Each grain consists of a myriad 
cells, each bounded by thin, toasted 


walls. 


Airy, flaky, whole-grain wafers 
— wonderful morsels to serve in 


milk. 


Prof. Anderson’s 
Delightful, Scientific Foods 


One mustn’t forget that 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are not mere cereal dain- 
ties. 

They have another advan- 
tage over all other cereals. 
They are fully twice as di- 
gestible as wheat or rice ever 
was made before. 

The granules are blasted to 
pieces, so digestion can in- 
stantly act. It begins before 
the grains reach the stomach. 

That is why these foods are 


prescribed by physicianswhen 
the stomach can’t stand a tax. 

That’s why one may eat 
them at any hour—between 
meals or at bedtime — with- 
out ill result. 

That is why brain workers 
eat them for luncheons. 

Prof. Anderson invented 
this process to make whole 
grains wholly digestible, as 
never was done before. Their 
deliciousness was merely an 
accident. 


1,000,000 Dishes Daily 


Among all the cereal foods 
ever invented nothing com- 
pares with Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice. 

Never were cereals so nut- 
like— never so melting, so 
flaky, yet crisp. 

Countless users know this. 
And they consume a million 
dishes daily. 


We invite you to join them 
—now on the verge of sum- 
mer. For this is the acme of 
hot weather food. 

Morning, noon and night— 
between meals and’ bedtime 
—the folks in your home will 
want Puffed Wheat and Rice. 

Tell your grocer to get 
some now. 





15c 


Except in Extreme West 


Except in Extreme West 


Puffed Whea . 10c | 


The Quaker Qalts @mpany 


Sole Makers — Chicago 
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O suggest safe, interesting 
and patriotic substitutes for 
the old, dangerous methods 
of celebrating the Fourth of July 
is one of the hardest problems 
of those who are working to 
reduce the annual list of accidents. 
In many small communities the 
pageant may supply what is needed. 
The idea is partly new, partly the 
result of a revival of fourteenth 
century mystery plays. An historical pageant is 
made up of a series of scenes representing events 
connected with the history of a community; it is 
a drama of the people, by the people. The 
pageant succeeds better in towns than in cities. 
It is usually given outdoors, because a greater 
proportion of the people can take part. 

Beginning at Sherborne, England, in 1905, a 
series of English pageants made vivid the historic 
facts and traditions of the country. The move- 
ment soon spread to the United States. Among 
the more notable pageants given here are the 
Pageant of Education, presented in Boston in 
1908; the Pageant of the Middle West, given at 
Northwestern University in the same year; the 
beautiful and artistic pageant given in 1910 by 
the people of Peterboro, New Hampshire, in honor 
of the composer, Macdowell, and the Historical 
Pageant given in 1911 by the people of Thetford, 
Vermont. 

In the preparation of anything of this kind, 
some one must take the lead and arouse the co- 
operative forces of the community. That is good 
work for a girls’ club, although eventually the club 
will probably have to get help from many other 
organizations, such as other clubs, the school and 
the church. Having decided on the subject of the 
pageant, the club should organize a body of 
workers, choose the events or persons to be com- 
memorated, assemble the material for the scenes, 
and study the staging of the pageant. It should 
plan and arrange the incidental music, select the 
costumes, and choose and rehearse the cast. The 
expenses of a pageant are considerable ; therefore, 
it is necessary to charge an admission fee, unless 
funds are forthcoming from some other source. 

The incidents for the scenes or pictures can be 
taken from local or from national history, from 
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mythology or from literature. 
Undoubtedly the greatest 
pleasure and profit are derived 
whén the work, no matter 
how simple, is original. The 
part played by the commu- 
nity in the life of the nation 
makes the most appropriate 
theme for a Fourth of July 
Pageant. In the history of 
almost every town there have 
been events that could be rep- 
resented and made interesting 
as scenes in a pageant; but 
dialogue must be invented and 
suitable action devised. 

In any pageant there should 
be a central theme about 
which the scenes cluster. It 
is hard to hear spoken words 
outdoors; therefore there 
should be as few speeches as 
possible, but a great deal of 
action or pantomime. It isa 
good plan to have some person dressed in keep- 
ing with the theme of the pageant, whose duty it 
is to come out before each scene and announce it 
to the spectators. In a patriotic pageant this 
person may represent Columbia. 

The music forms an important adjunct, and 
must of course be suited to the theme of the 
various scenes. Sound’ is so quickly dissipated 
outdoors that it is wise to have such instruments 
as accent heavily, and so carry the measure. A 
drum materially aids even a small orchestra. 
Singing is most effective when it comes from 
behind a screen of shrubbery. The music thus 
blends more easily into the play, and the atten- 
tion of the audience is not directed to the 
singers. Simple folk-dancing emphasizes the 
music and enhances the beauty of the scenes, for 
the most powerful appeal must be made through 
motion, color and sound; but since it is impossible 


to dance on grass in the same 
manner as on a floor, only the 

implest mov ts should be 
attempted. They are always 
the easiest and the most 
graceful. 

When the theme of the 
pageant has been decided 
upon, books of costume and 
magazine files that illustrate 
the period to be pictured 
should be studied. If mytho- 
logical characters are to be 
presented, the best sugges- 
tions can be obtained from 
Greek and Roman figures; 
the hints about drapery alone 
will be invaluable. In plan- 
ning costumes it is well to re- 
member that the head-dress, 
the arrangement of the hair, 
and the sleeves are the salient 
things, and contribute most 
to the effect. It is much 
better to make costumes than to rent them. The 
cutting and sewing should be part of the club’s 
work. Inexpensive materials are the most satis- 
factory. 

The two essential things to consider in buying 
materials are color and texture. The colors must 
be soft, or they will not harmonize with the colors 
of nature. Dull-finished materials are usually 
.the most effective, for they drape best. It is 
often worth while to dye some fabric in order to 
get exactly the shade that is desired. 

Although it may not be summer weather when 
the pageant is planned, nevertheless choose for the 
stage the spot that will be most beautiful when the 
pageant is presented. The seats should be on a 
gradual slope. For a simple pageant on a small 
scale, camp-chairs and cushions will serve for seats. 

The greatest care should be exercised in select- 








ing a background for the various pictures that 
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make the pageant. There should be enough 
trees and shrubbery to produce an effective 
setting. If natural shrubbery is lacking, 
boughs can be brought from the woods and 
set up in the ground. The wire netting 
used for fences is an extremely good stage 
property, for it can be stretched wherever it is 
desired, and boughs can be put through the 
meshes of it. 

The best and most artistic effect is always 
gained by making the surroundings of the stage 
as natural and woodland-like as possible. There 
should be three entrances on each side, and one 
in the rear. The performers should know these 
well, in order to make easy exits. When it is pos- 
sible to have any entrance open for a space, so 
that the players seem to come down a long vista, 
the effect is heightened. The players should dress 
in some place near the grounds, and should all go 
at once to the points from which they are to make 
their entrances, so that the spectators will see as 
little of them as possible before the pageant. Pre- 
mature appearances always detract from the 
general effect. 

Just as in a picture, so in a pageant, which is a 
series of pictures, the lighting plays a most im- 
portant part. If the pageant occurs at night, the 
best lights are the regular theatrical calcium lights, 
to be obtained from some company that makes 
and leases them. If it is not desirable to use 
artificial light, the most beautiful time of day 
is an hour before sunset. The light is then 
wonderfully soft, and brings out colors most har- 
moniously. 

The secret of success with a pageant is the wise 
choice of a director, and careful planning long 
enough beforehand to secure good results. One 
person should be in charge of the whole affair. Al) 
of those to whom special tasks have been assigned 
should work under the direction of that person, or 
under that of a small committee. Many pageants 
fail because there are too many directors. 

The pageant can generally be rehearsed in 
groups, scene by scene. In this way only a small 
number of performers need to assemble at one 
time for coaching, and there need be but one com- 
plete rehearsal of the pageant before it is given. 
That one, however, is indispensable, in order that 
the different scenes may fit together smoothly. 














MATEUR ecandy-making has 
A been revolutionized by the dis- 
covery that common vegetables 
can be used as a basis for confec- 
tions that heretofore have been made 
only from high-priced ingredients, 
often difficult to obtain. The field 
of the girl candy-maker has thus 
been greatly enlarged. Particularly 
welcome is this discovery to village and country 
girls. 

In the past, many of the finer kinds of candy 
could be made only by girls who had access 
to the stores of large cities. Now since potatoes, 
green corn, carrots and parsnips can be made 
to take the place of marzipan, gelatin and the 
like, the candy-maker who has a garden possesses 
a distinct advantage. 

Moreover, vegetable candy has given the girl 
candy-maker several new flavors to work with. 
These flavors are distinct, and vary with the vege- 
tables used as foundations. 

Nor is this all. Mixtures made upon a vegetable 
basis are easy to model and to work. 

Formerly decorative candy, with the exception 
of one or two kinds, could be made only by the 
girl who was unusually clever with her fingers. 
Now any one who can model clay, use a rolling- 
pin and a tin dough-cutter, or follow a paper 
pattern, can accomplish results that hitherto have 
been possible only to the trained con- 
fectioner. This is of special interest to 
mothers, for the fancy candies that are 
so attractive to children can now be 
made at home. That means not only a 
saving in money, but more wholesome 
candy; for potato and sugar are easy 
to digest. 

Novel as vegetable can- 
dies are, they should not 
be looked upon as a fad. 
The potato, for example, 
has long been recognized 
in many departments of 
















with candy-making should be able to 
use vegetables as the foundation of 
other confections of a similar nature. 
In other words, each receipt shows a 
principle that can be applied to many 
other well-known candies besides the 
particular confection described. 
Potato Fondant. The first step is 
to boil or steam Irish potatoes, drain, 
and’ force them through a fine sieve. In the 
making of all candies that have a potato basis, 
this method of procedure must be followed. Un- 
less the potato is forced through a fine sieve, 
the candy made from it will contain hard spots 
after standing. Mix one-half cupful of the potato 
so prepared with the unbeaten white of one egg. 
Add gradually confectioners’ sugar until the whole 
mass assumes the consistency of bonbon cream. 
In any of the confections usually made with 
French fondant, potato fondant may be substi- 
tuted. It is of especial value with nuts and fruit. 
Modeled Candy. Make the potato fondant stif- 
fer by kneading in more sugar. If desired, add 
some harmless vegetable coloring. Working as 
with clay, model the mixture into any small form 
desired—fiower, fruit or vegetable. The possibili- 
ties are limited only by the imagination of the 
worker. After the forms are thoroughly dry, 
they can be painted,—of course with the vegetable 
pastes,—and centers can be added to the flowers 
and stems to the vegetables. The 
details of this work were described in 
“Modeled Candy,” published on the 
Girls’ Page for April, 1911. The proc- 
ess with potato fondant is the same, 
but the candy-maker will find that the 
potato mixture is much easier to use 
than the almond, gives 
cleaner edges and a finer 
texture, and costs less 
than a quarter as much. 





With moderate skill, the 


better than anything but | 


cookery — notably as the very good . professional 
source of potato flour and work. 
yeast. It is, indeed, re- MINT LEAVES, OF POTATO PASTE. A particularly appro- 


markable that its value 





priate form in which to | 


results will probably be | Potato Caramels. There are three ways 


tabl ful of corn-starch, and gradually work 
in confectioners’ sugar until the mixture can be 
rolled. 

Peppermint Creams. Flavor the paste with 
peppermint, roll to the desired thickness, and 
cut out with a small round cutter. This is easier 
than the old method of dropping wafers. Any 
flavor that can be used with old-fashioned creams 
can be substituted for the peppermint. 

Peppermint Chocolates. For this purpose make 
the paste softer by using less sugar; form it into 
balls, flatten it and dry it for about two hours. 
Then dip it in chocolate. After the finished candy 
has stood for a time long enough for the chocolate 
covering to soften the center, the result will be a 
cream of excellent flavor, and a texture unusually | 
attractive because of its smooth, fine grain. The 
difference between this and the ordinary pepper- 
mint chocolate is astonishing. 

Decorative Candies. Potato paste presents un- 
limited opportunities for decorative effects. The 
paste should be colored and flavored to suit the 
taste, and then rolled out the desired thickness. 
It should then be dried on a wire screen. Ifa better 
finish is desired, a crystal should be heated to 
two hundred and twenty degrees, and after it has 
been allowed to stand for five minutes, the candy 
should be dipped in it. By “erystal’’ is meant a 
sirup of one part water and three parts granu- 





lated sugar. Ifa form is wanted for which there 
is no tin cutter at hand, lay a paper 
pattern over the paste and run a sharp 
knife round the edges. The paste can 
be rolled to the thinness of a sheet of 
paper, and lozenges can be made from? 
it. Special designs can easily be made 
for special occasions. The fancy of the 
candy-maker will suggest many attract- 
ive original forms besides the traditional 
red-and-white hearts for Valentine’s day, 
the green shamrock for March 17th, and 
the hatchets for Washington’s Birthday. 
Cooky-cutters can also be used indefinitely 
to produce stars, dogs, horses, elephants 
and trees. 

The potato paste is the first candy mix- 
ture—good to eat, and without the suspicion 
of harmful hardening matter—that can be 
used in these numerous and widely different 
ways. 


of making potato caramels. The first is the 
best, but it requires much patience. 
second is easier, but the-results, although 

good to eat, are not so satisfactory in looks or con- | 
sistency. The third is a compromise. In none of | 






MODELED 
The carta uy. half cupful of granulated sugar and one-half 


or aluminum saucepan one pound of sugar, one 
eupful of milk, one cupful of Irish potato,—boiled 
and sifted as directed before,—two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, and one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt. Boil until 
thick, then thin with one- 
half cupful of milk, and again 
cook until thick; again thin 
with one-half cupful of milk, 
and cook until the mass, 
tested in cold water, is of 
caramel consistency. Stiras 
little as possible, but be care- 
ful that the mass does not 
stick to the bottom of the kettle. Pour on a well- 
oiled marble, between candy bars. Dry two days, 
cut in strips, and dry again before finally cutting 
in squares. Place the squares in a cold place for 
several hours, then wrap them in parchment paper. 
They keep well. The repeated cookings give the 
characteristic caramel taste and color. 

Receipt No.2. Boil together one cupful of gran- 
ulated sugar, one cupful of “coffee A” sugar, one- 
half cupful of Irish potato,—treated as before,— 
one tablespoonful of butter, one cupful of milk, 
and caramel coloring. Stir continually until in 
cold water the mass forms a stiff ball; then pour 
it on. a well-oiled marble, between candy bars. 

Receipt No. 3. Boil one pound of brown sugar, 
one cupful of milk, a piece of butter the size of 
a walnut, and one-quarter cupful of 
Irish potato—prepared as before—until 
a bit dipped from the mass will form 
a firm ball in cold water. Stir as little 
as possible. Pour on an oiled marble, 
between candy bars. The result is 
more like fudge, but is cooked to dry- 
ness without being grained by beating. 

In the July Girls’ Page there will be ai 
article describing the manner in which sweet 
potatoes may be used as the basis for candy. 

Cornlettes. Green corn as well as potato 
offers certain opportunities to the candy- 
maker. If fresh corn is to be used, drop it, 
cob and all, into boiling water and cook te! 
minutes. Then drain, run a knife length- 
wise of the cob through each row of kerne!s, 
scrape the kernels from the cob, ‘and re- 
move the skin by forcing the corn through « 
fine sieve. If canned corn is used, remov: 
the skin in the same way. Boil together one- 
half cupful of the corn, so prepared, one- 





CORNLETTE. 


cupful of ‘“‘coffee A” sugar until the mixture 
is very thick, The thermometer reading should 
be about two hundred and thirty degrees. Add 


in combination with sugar has so long remained | model the potato fondant is that of the new| the methods is it possible to use a thermometer | one-half cupful of bonbon cream. Pour the mix- 
potato. After working the proper-sized piece | to advantage, because of the very slow cooking. | ture into a rubber mold, or, if preferred, drop it 
of fondant into as close an imitation of the new | The old tests, supplemented by a sort of intuition | on waxed paper, as you would drop cream wafers. 
products of the home acre was described in the | potato as possible, color it by rolling it in dry 


unappreciated. 
The method of making “gingers” from the 


Girls’ Page for May. The receipts that follow 
show how several different kinds of candies can 
be made upon vegetable bases. Each receipt, 


| 





coco. 
Potato Paste. This is another uncooked base, | 
even more generally useful than potato fondant. | 


that old candy-makers call “caramel sense,” must | 


| serve to determine when the cooking is sufficient; | 


but with good fortune and a little experimenting, | 
the amateur confectioner’s judgment will soon 


however, is illustrative of a. general process. | To one-half cupful of Irish potato—boiled, drained | become accurate. 


After reading it, the girl who is at all familiar and forced through a sieve as before—add one 


Receipt No.1. Stir well together in a copper | 


If the mass is too thick to pour easily, add a few 
drops of hot water. The quantities given here 
will fill a mold of the four-dozen size —like the 
one illustrated in “Some Candy Utensils,” printed 
on the Girls’ Page for September, 1911. After 
the drops have dried for five or six hours, dip 
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them in a sirup cooked to two hundred and twenty- 
five degrees. 
next day. Pecan meats may be added. 

Carrot Rings. Carrots lend themselves well to 
candy-making, for the results taste good and 
have a pleasing natural color. Peel medium-sized 
carrots and let them stand several hours in cold 
water. Cut them crosswise into slices 
about one-quarter inch thick, and 
with a small round cutter or sharp 
knife remove the center pith. Drop 
the rings thus formed into boiling 
water and cook them for ten minutes. 
After they have thoroughly drained, 
drop them into a sirup made by boil- 
ing one part of water and three parts 
of sugar to two hundred and twenty 
degrees. Boil the rings until they 
become translucent, which will be in 
about ten minutes. Dry them on a 
wire rack, taking care that the rings 
do not touch. The next day heat the 
sirup to two hundred and twenty-five 
degrees and dip the rings. When 
they are dry, fill the centers, if you 
desire, with bonbon cream or marzipan. When 
this center has become firm, dip the candy again 
in a sirup cooked to two 
hundred and thirty degrees. 

Carrot Roll. From cream 
fondant, make a thin strip 
about an inch wide. Place on 
it small pieces of crystallized 
carrot, prepared as above, and 
roll it to form a long tube filled 
with the candied vegetable. 
Cut the tube into pieces as 
long as may be desired,—say 
half an inch,—and dip them in a crystal cooked 
to two hundred and twenty-five degrees. 

Candied Parsnips. In method of preparation 
and in keeping qualities, candied parsnips re- 
semble candied flag-root. They are useful to trim 
boxes of candy. Peel the parsnips and leave 
them in cold water for two or three hours. Cut 
them crosswise into very thin slices, drop the 
slices into .boiling water, and boil them five min- 
utes. After they have thoroughly drained, put 
them into a sirup made by boiling together one 
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POTATO KNOT. 


part of water and three parts of granulated sugar. 
Cook them for ten minutes at a temperature of 
two hundred and twenty degrees. 

A certain modification of French hand-crystalli- 
zation is a process that the amateur candy-maker 
can well afford to master, because it is useful for 
many confections. Obtain a pan with sloping 
sides into which the drying-rack will drop half- 
way. As the pan is to be used only for candy- 
making, no great strength is necessary; therefore 
a suitable dish can be obtained from a ten-cent 
store. Pour the hot mass over the rack,—in posi- 
tion in the pan,—and immediately put a board over 
the pan. Make sure that the candy is evenly dis- 
tributed. The wood absorbs the moisture, but a 
tin cover makes 
trouble by con- 
densing the steam 
and allowing it to 
drop back on the 
candy. Leave the 
pan undisturbed 
for twenty-four 
hours. Then lift 
the rack out, pour 
the sirup into the 
kettle, and let it 
come to a temper- 
ature of two hun- 
dred and twenty 
degrees. Then place the candy 
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Benes in it, stir it with a wooden pad- 
POTATO. die, and again pour the mass 


on the wire rack, placed as 
before; but be sure that the 
rack is perfectly clean—free 
trom the previous sirup. Repeat the process four 
times, raising the temperature of the sirup two 
degrees each time. The result is a slow crystalliza- 
tion that covers the candy so that it is perfectly 
preserved, and pleasing alike to the eye’and to the 
taste. Although the work is distributed over six 
(days, only a very few minutes a day are required 
except on the first day. 

If it is desired, carrots also can be candied in 
this way. 
® © 


WATER FEATS. 


HE girl who has learned to swim, but has not 
yet acquired confidence in herself, is often 
benefited by tile performance of certain 

water feats of the kind commonly known as 
“stunts.” Their value lies in the fact 
that they make the swimmer forget 
herself in her effort to accomplish a 
(definite thing. Here are some stunts 
that can be performed in water only 
a few feet deep: 

The Tub Whirl. While swimming 
on the back, draw the knees up as 
far as possible, separate them, and 
cross the feet. Keep the arms close 
to the sides, and with a wrist motion 
“eut” the water with the hands by 
moving them both to the right, with 
the palms turned toward the back. 
Turn the palms to the left, and witha 
quick, strong paddle carry the hands 
to the left, moving the arms slightly. 
This motion, repeated vigorously, 
will turn the body in the water. 

Somersault. Hold the nose with 
one hand. Spring up as far out of 


They will be ready for packing the | into the water head first. 





APPLE, MODELED FROM POTATO. 








the water as possible, and doubling up, go down | 
Kick the feet gently, 
keeping them together. Keep doubled up until 
the somersault is completed. Do not be in a 
hurry to get over, even if at first it seems to 
take a long time to complete the turn. 


girls. One bends her knees 
until her shoulders are just 
below the surface of the water. 
Another girl comes up behind 
her, and placing her hands on 
the shoulders of the girl in 
front, pushes herself over, 
head first, into the water. 
The girl who was standing 
will be pushed under the 
water, and with a little for- 
ward push of her shoulders, 
can help her partner over. 
The girl who has just leaped 
spreads her feet, so that they 
shall not interfere with the 
movements of the other girl. 
She then takes her place at 
the head of the line, and bends forward for some 
one else to leap over, as in the common leap-frog. 
By good swimmers this stunt can be done in deep 
water, while all are swimming. With two on each 
side, this can be made into a contest or race by 
specifying the number of times each swimmer 
must leap over her partner in the given course. 

Dartfish or Divefish is something like leap-frog. 
The rear girl swims under the water, between the 
feet of a girl standing in front of her. When she 
has come up in front of her partner, she, in turn, 
stands with her feet apart, and her partner swims 
under her. This can be varied by having a row of 
girls standing one in front of another, with hands 
on one another’s shoulders. The girl at the rear 
of the line swims between the feet of those in 
front of her, and then takes her place at the head 
ofthe line. If any one of the girls cannot swim the 
full length of the line, she will have no difficulty 
in coming to the surface when she wishes to do so. 

Roll Dive. Stand on the bank, not more than a 
few inches above the water. Bend forward until 
the nose is between the knees. Put both hands 
behind the knees, hold the nose with one hand 
and clasp the wrist of that hand with the free 
hand, or simply hold the free hand close to the 
body. Roll forward into the water, and hold the 
nose until you have completely turned over. Do 
not try this stunt, however, unless the water is 
four or five feet deep. 

Hoop Race. A few yards apart, in the “path” 
of each competitor, float several ordinary barrel 
hoops from which splinters and nails have been 
removed. Each swimmer is required to swim 
through all the hoops in her course, either by 
ducking under the water just before she reaches 
the hoop, and coming up through it from the under 
side, or by raising herself partly out of the water 
and diving into the hoop from above. The goal 
should be a few yards beyond the last hoop. 
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A Simple Preventive of the disfiguring growth 
of cuticle about the nails is olive-oil used at night, 
after bathing the hands in warm water. Apply 
the oil to the roots of the nails, draw on a pair of 
old gloves, and in the morning bathe the hands in 
lukewarm water. With a towel, gently push back 
the cuticle. With such care all disfiguring growth 
will disappear. 

The secret of a hair shampoo lies mainly in the 
rinsing, which must be thorough. The juice of a 
lemon in the rinsing water helps to cleanse the hair 
of soap. A simple test of proper rinsing is to draw 
the finger and thumb along a lock of wet hair from 
the roots outward, pulling firmly the while; a 
curious crying sound will be made if the hair be 
thoroughly cleansed. 
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THE POPULAR CORDAY CAP. 


Te dainty lingerie cap goes well with the 
girl’s soft, frilly summer gowns. Its charms 
are its simplicity, its light weight and its 
coolness. As it is easily made, any girl who is 
skilful with her fingers can fashion several, for 
wear with different frocks. 








The cap pictured here is exceedingly practical, | 


since it is easily laundered. Instead of a complex 
wire frame, a circular piece of white net or point 
d’esprit, twelve inches in diameter, serves for the 
foundation. 
and one-half inches wide is sewed with secant 
fulness round the foundation, one-half inch over- 
lapping, until the circle is completely covered. 


Beginning in the center, lace two | 


| 


This crown is then drawn in like a tam-o’-shanter | 


to the exact size of the head, and edged with a 
secant frill of wider lace to match. 

It is a good plan to sew a casing round the edge 
of the circular crown, through which a white hat 
wire can be run to hold it in place. The lace frill 
should be sewed to the circle before the wire is 
run in, and no fulness should be allowed. Before 


the cap is laundered, the wire can be quickly re- 
moved. This leaves a flat surface of lace that can 
be washed, dried, and put together again in short 
order. 


can be changed according 


is to be worn. A _ pink 
rose, a sprig of lilies-of- 
the-valley, 
daisies, or a satin or velvet 
bow will strike the color 


individuality. 

The same idea can be 
used to advantage in ma- 
king caps for the small 
children of the family. 
White or colored ribbon 
bands, with ribbon ties, 
make the finishing 
touch. 

The necessary material 


net or point d’esprit and 
five yards of lace. 


The finishing touch to this smart little cap | 





to the gown with which it | 


a wreath of | 


note and give a touch of | 


is one-third of a yard of | 


eee 
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An Excellent Nightcap 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
| Half a teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water on retiring induces restful sleep. | Adv. 


STAMPS 








100 var. for’gn P.. a ~~! pa: 
QUAKER STAMP CO. olede, Ohio, 





diftU.S.,25¢.1000hingesSe. Agts.wtd.50% TristPree. Ibuy 
stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante z ve. 8t.Louis,Mo. 


108 all diff. , Transvaal Servia, Brazil ,Peru,CapéG H, Mex., 
| Natal, Java, "etc.,and Album Se. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 
Leap-Frog. This can be played by two or more | 





DAISY FLY KILLER fs: ects ‘ana hills ‘a 


Neat, clean, or- 
ay convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of 


over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, 


or 6 sent prepaid for $1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 
150 DeKalb a . 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





DIFFERENT NOW 
SINCE THE SLUGGER, COFFEE, WAS ABANDONED. 


Coffee probably causes more biliousness and so- 
called malaria than any one other thing—even bad 
climate. (Tea is just as harmful as coffee because 
it contains caffeine the drug in coffee. ) 

A Fort Worth man says: 

“T have always been of a bilious temperament, 
subject to malaria and up to one year ago a perfect 
slave to coffee. At times I would be covered with 
boils and full of malarial poison, was very nervous 
and had swimming in the head. 

“I don’t know how it happened, but I finally 
became convinced that my sickness was due to 
the use of coffee, and a little less than a year ago 
I stopped coffee and began drinking Postum. 

“From that time I have not had a boil, not had 
malaria at all, have gained 15 pounds good solid 
weight and know beyond all doubt this is due to 
the use of Postum in place of coffee as I have 
taken no medicine at all. 

“Postum has certainly made healthy, red blood 
for me in place of the blood that coffee drinking 
impoverished and made unhealthy.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum makes red blood. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained ‘in the 
little book, ““‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


BOY’S 
Baseball Suit 


Complete 
Blouse, Pants, 
Belt,” Cap. 












or gray flannel, 
Ke with red. 
a on style. 


5, post-paid. 
wa West Cow 
Puncher Suit 


Shirt, Trousers Cor- 
duroy and leather- 
trimmed with lariat, 
ster. Wool hat, T. RK 


style. Bandanna tie. 
Not sold in stores 


ny 
=P 
2,000,000 


Housewives Say 


“SHAKER” 


—when they 
for salt. : 

10,000,000 people, every day, flavor 
their food with Shaker because it’s 
“the salt that always flows freely.’’ 
It is used in the best hotels and up- 
to-date restaurants everywhere. 

Don’t youthink, ifit pleasessomany 
people, that it will suit you best? 

It is made in a plant where we 
take from salt daily more than 5 tons 
of impurities. 

The ‘‘ pure salt’’ flavor for which 
it is' noted is due to that cleanliness. 

30,000,000 meals today will be sea- 
soned with Shaker Salt. 

Don’t you want to try it, too? 





go to their grocers 







Table Salt 


Always flows freely, yet contains no 
starch or flour. Sold only in 
air-tight Shaker 
Packages with con- 
venient spout. 10c 
east of the Rockies. 

Ask also about 
Diamond Crystal 
Cooking Salt, the 
new FLAKED salt 
for the kitchen, en- 
tirely different from 
common solid-grain 
cooking salt. 


Diamond Crystal 
Salt Company 


St. Clair, Mich. 








metal, can't spill or tip | 





















$140 to $225 
Send for Catalog 
All Latest Improvements 
Free Engine Clutch 
OPEN TERRITORY FOR AGENTS 


AMERICAN MOTOR WORKS, BROCKTON, Mass. 
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STAMPS! Cheap! 8383 genuine foreign Mis- 
s sionary stamps, 6c. 100 foreign, 
no two alike, incl. India, Newfoundland, ete. 

only be. 100 U. 8. all aiff,, searce lot, only we. 
1000 fine mixed, l5c. Agts. wtd., 0% List 
I buy stamps co ie Dover, D-11, 8t. Loui 


“A Motorcycle Tour Through 
the Granite State.” 





This new illustra- 
ted booklet 























FOR MAKING OLD 
HOME-MADE ROO 


Delicious is the word that com- 

pletely describes the Rootbeer you 

can make with Hires Household 

Extract. Unlike many drinks, it 

ey ae good pure 
0° 


Hir es Household 


Extract 


is composed of roots, bark, herbs 
and berries. Its strength- givin 

walities refresh you after a har 

ay’s work. Sparkling, efferves- 
cent, when you open the bottle, 
One package makes 5 gallons, If 
your grocer isn’t supplied, we will 
mail pe u a package on receipt of 
a5c. Please give his name, 


Write for premium puzzle. 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
208 N, Broed St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ABLACH 


Face Powoer 
WHEN ROSES BLOOM— 


When Nature is glorious with the first blush 
of summer—then is the charm of beauty most 
appreciated. LABLACHE 
imparts that touch of deli 
cacy and refinement to 4 
the complexion which /f 
assists Nature in retain 
ing the bloom of youth, 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be_danger- 
ous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, We. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Send 10 cents 
Sor a sample box 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfu: 














Baldwin 
CAMP 
LAM 





This Camp Lamp requires water 
and carbide only, and burns with 
an intense light for over three 
hours without refilling. 
smoke, dirt or oil. Throwsa steady 
light over 100 feet. Can be hung 
up in a tent, or worn comfortably 
on a hat or belt, leaving both hands 
free. Equally serviceable for farm- 
ers and teamsters detained at work 
after dark. Lamp is 3% inches 
high, weighs less than 5 ounces, and 
produces a 14-candle-power light. 


# Special Limited Offer 


The Baldwin Camp Lamp will be 
given post-paid to any Companion 
subscriber who sends us one new 
yearly subscription for The Y outh’s 
Companion between May 30th and 
August 30th. Price of Lamp $1.00, 
post-paid. 


No grease, 














’ PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated week 





a eekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post- fice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
¥Y MASON COMPANY, 


BRR 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
——— 








IVY - POISONING. 


OLSON ING the skin by poison- 
ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron) is 
frequent in the summer and the 
early autumn. Some fortunate 
persons are not susceptible, but 
most are poisoned if they come 
into direct contact with the plant. 
The disorder causes discomfort 
always, and sometimes suffering. 
It shows itself within a few hours, 
with redness, heat, and irritation 
of the skin, swelling and the formation of small 
vesicles. These vesicles may occur in great num- 
bers. Often many of them coalesce to form blisters, 
and they also break and exude a sticky, yellowish 
serum. It is this fluid that, by its escape, spreads 
the disease to the adjacent skin, or to the face and 
other parts of the body. 

The swelling may be so considerable as com- 
pletely to close the eyes. As a rule, the acute 
symptoms continue several days, at the end of 
which time the vesicles either discharge or crust 
over; and the swelling and redness slowly disap- 
pear. In this stage the itching may be intense, 
and is likely to provoke repeated scratching, which 
may in turn bring about eczema. 

The best way to treat ivy-poisoning is simple. 
The inflamed skin should be copiously washed 
with lukewarm water and a soap that does not 
irritate. The parts affected should then be bathed 
with a watery solution of permanganate of potash, 
as hot as can be borne. If the skin is broken, a 
one per cent. solution should be used; if the skin 
is not broken, however, the strength of the solution 
may be increased up to two or three per cent. 
Treatment should begin the instant symptoms are 
observed. 

In mild cases, one treatment is enough. Occa- 
sionaliy the poison is more deeply seated, and the 
permanganate must be applied for some time. In 
these cases, and in the extremely rare instances 
of systemic infection due to the entrance of the 
poison into the circulation, a physician must be 
called. 

The patient must avoid scratching, of course. 
Bandages are undesirable, because they tend to 
spread the poison over the surrounding skin. If 
any protector is needed, let it be a loosely applied 
dressing of absorbent cotton and gauze, changed 
frequently, and kept moist at all times with warm 
water containing a little bicarbonate of soda. 

Permanganate of potash discolors everything 
with which it comes into contact, and stains the 
skin a deep brown color, but that is a small price 
to pay for the relief it affords. The stain will wear 
off in a few days, or it can be removed by vigorous 
applications of soap and water. In the healing 
stages of the disorder soothing ointments may be 
used. 
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ONE ROAD TO MATRIMONY. 


“rPAKE beautiful care of him 

for three months, and then 
leave him,” is Mrs. Roger A. 
Pryor’s merry formula for bring- 
ing the most obdurate decrier of 
matrimony under the yoke. For 
three months during war-time 
Mrs. Pryor made her headquar- 
ters at the house of a country 
postmaster, a Quaker and a wid- 
ower. He was absent all day, 
and rarely returned till after midnight, for the last 
mail had to be sorted and ready for delivery to the 
soldiers in the morning. 

Every night she made sure that he should find 
on his return “a bright fire, a clean-swept hearth, 
and on plates before the fire, biscuits, sausages or 
broiled ham and a little pot of coffee, and a table 
with a lamp and the latest papers drawn up beside 
his armchair.” 

The result of her considerate care was shown 
when, a short time after her departure, she re- 
ceived this brief epistle: 

“Respected Friend. I have now married. I 
couldn’t stand it. Thy friend, I. W.” 

A traditional village idyll of New England ex- 
emplifies in a similar manner the Southern lady’s 
theory; it, too, has a Quaker hero. .He was a 
bachelor, and something of a woman-hater, who 
for many years lived undisturbed with an aged 
father. 

Then the old man fell ill, and had to have a 
nurse. She proved to be a kind and capable 
soul, who, in such a mismanaged home, did not 
eonfine her ministrations to the sick-room. The 
second week after she had ended her services she 
received this love-letter: 

“Esteemed Friend Almira. I have always said 
1 would not marry because thy sex talks too much 





and will ever say the last word; but now I know 
that thee, at least, will never talk too much, unless 
to say No; and if thee says No, thee will not be 
saying the last word, for I sball still have a word 
to say. Thee will perceive I entertain thoughts of 
marrying, and have come to thee, as to a sober, 
discreet and delectable woman, for thy good 
advice. Almira, what does thee say?” 
Almira said “Yes.” 
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A NEST-BUILDING FISH. 


UMP! bump! bump! The seemingly distant 

sound came to me as I stood on the bank of 
a Western trout-stream, writes a Companion con- 
tributor. [listened intently. Bump! bump! bump! 
it went on, and I made out at last that it was in the 
water almost at my feet. I sat down and watched. 
After several minutes I saw a long, yellow-brown, 
snake-like fish—building a nest! The fish was a 
lamprey, one of the eel-like fishes. 

The stream ran over gravel that varied from the 
size of a pea to that of a baseball. ith these 
pebbles the lamprey was building her nest. She 
would fasten upon a stone with her sucking mouth, 
half-roll and half-push it to a perfectly circular 


ring of stones some ten inches in diameter that farms with one crop. First prize of Package 

she had already collected, and there lay it in the $1000.00 for’ best wheat in the world : a , 
wall with as much skill and precision as a stone- was awarded by American judges at . 53 Highest Awards in 
mason. At times the current carried away her the New York Land Show to a west- oe stores, Me Exrepe ill Menten 


stone, but she always brought it back. 

I watched this singular house-building until late 
in the afternoon. e next morning the nest was 
done, and filled to within five inches of the top 
with white sand. It would be interesting to know 
how she collected the sand. The lamprey was 
guarding her castle when I arrived. Whena trout 
came near, she would dash at him with all her 
speed, and the trout would slip away with what I 
a was a look of disgust at the hideous crea- 

ure. 

When the sun shone warm on the water, the 
lamprey deposited her eggs. Selecting a stone a 
few inches up the stream, she attached herself to 
it by her mouth, and then let the current carry her 
body back over the nest, into which she cropeed 
her eggs, one at a time, and covered each carefully 
with sand. 

The lamprey is among the lowest of the verte- 
brates. It is not difficult to believe that it is the 
connecting-link between the worms and the fishes. 
It is classed with the vertebrates, but it does not 
really have a bony framework, for the skeleton is 
of cartilage. It has noribs, no skull, no jaws. Its 
breathing apparatus, which is very simple, con- 
sists of a sac supplied with six round holes on 
each side of the y. It has one nostril, a rudi- 
mentary heart, and no stomach. Nature almost 
made a worm out of the nny = 

The fresh-water lampreys follow the salmon up 
the streams on their spring spawning migrations. 
Frequently a lamprey fastens upon the k of 
a@ salmon and makes the entire journey in that 
manner. It is a convenient arrangement for the 
lamprey, but not so satisfactory the salmon, 
which tries to shake off the unwelcome rider in 
every way possible. 

By the time the two have reached the spawning- 
beds, the salmon is ready to die, for the lamprey 
has eaten a great hole in its back. The lamprey 
drops off and hunts a mate, the female builds her 
nest and deposits her FE: and then both parents 
die. Hundreds of de jampreys may be seen on 
the bottoms of the clear mountain streams in July 
and August. I do not think that any of them ever 
return to the larger streams. 
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THE MYSTERY OF ABYSSINIA. 


ENELIK, the ruler of Abyssinia, is generally 
assumed to be still living, but the fact is not 
certain. The latest Abyssinian traveler, Lord 
Cranworth, has not much light to throw on the 
question, declares the London correspondent of 
the New York Sun. 


“We met the native doctor who is supposed _to 
attend King Menelik,’’ says Lord Cranworth. “He 
received his medical training in London, an 
speaks English very well. l asked him if it were 
true that Menelik is really alive, and he frankly 
acknowledged that he did not know. 

“He went, he told me, every three months to the 
alace at Adis Ababa, and a figure was brought 
nto him there. This figure was swathed in band- 

ages from head to foot, and a great mask, in which 
two holes were cut for the eyes, was fitted over 
his face. He was told that this was Menelik, but 
as the whole bend and head were completely 
hidden, he did not know. 

“It is difficult to say what the Abyssinians them- 
selves believe, but I should imagine that most of 
them believe that the king is dead.” 





educated by road experience to the finer points of 
motorcycle design and construction. And each suc- 

* @¢ Rik an Indi Indian leads the way in both. 
Ride 


UNPROGRESSIVE POETS. 


EXICO honors her poets. Nevertheless, she 

esteems the patriot above the poet, and would 
like her authors to draw their images from the 
life round them rather than from conventional 
literature. Why they do not oftener do so, this 
little story may suggest: 

“Our poets are good writers,” a Mexican forei 
office functionary assured a contributor to the 
English Review, “but they ever speak of nightin- 
gales and larks, gazelles and hyacinths.” 

“Yes?” murmured the Englishman, question- 


ingly. 

FWithout venturing,” continued the functionary, 
in a reproachful voice, “‘to give place in their 
verses to the cuitlacoche or to the Zeutzontl, or to 
the cocomitl or to the yoloxochitl.” 
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PREACHING AND PRACTISE. 


T a railway-station an anxious woman, encum- 

bered with numerous bags and packages, made 

so many inquiries of one of the officials, says the 

Baltimore News, that he turned to the ticket agent 
with the question: 

“Who is that woman who has bothered me 
twenty times in the last five minutes for fear her 
train will get away without her?” 

“She’s heading a party of delegates going to a 
meeting of the American League of Never Worry 
Clubs,” replied the ticket man. 
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A QUICK-WITTED “LASSIE.” 
SALVATION Army officer was taking up a 
collection on the street. One man was heard 

to say, as he dropped in a dime, “‘Here’s ten cents 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 








The 
Home 
Maker 


HE richest virgin soil is waiting 
for you in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Go wheré you can 
prosper, earn a farm home in a few 
years—farmers have paid for their 





ern Canadian farmer. Anyone can 
own land in Western Canada. 


Land from $10 to 
$30 An Acre Ten 
Years inWhich to Pay 


The Canadian Pacific Railway offers 
you the finest irrigated and non-irri- 
gated land along its lines. Land 
adapted to grain growing, to poultry 
raising, dairying, mixed farming, and 
cattle, hog, sheep and horse raising. 
Select your own land. Decide what 
kind of farming you want to follow, 
and let the Canadian Pacific Railway 
put you on the road to fortune. 
To renters having sufficient farming experience and 
the Canadian Pacific will loan money for 
soumanes tangent er Go gupend ena 
ing on 
their newly Westin Caastien laos. 
Ask for our hand ill d books on Manitob: 
Saskatchewan and Alberta—mention the one »ou wish. 
Also maps with full information free. Write today. 


C. Y. Thornton, Colonization Commissioner 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Colonization Departmen 











; 
Cuticura Soap 


Assisted by an occasional use of 
Cuticura Ointment. No other emol- 
lients do so much for poor com- 
plexions, red, rough hands, dandruff, 
and dry, thin and falling hair. 


Cuticura Soap and Oint t sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
82-p. book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,”’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

@@Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cara Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. Liberal sample free. 





























BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Is of Unequaled Quality 


For delicious nat- 
ural flavor, deli- 

cate aroma, ab- 
m solute purity 

and food value, 
the most impor- 
tant requisites of a 
good cocoa, it is 
the standard. 


Trade-Mark On Evety 





WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780 
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“SEARCH-LICHT'| 


BICYCLE LAMP 
Burns Gas—Makes Own Gas 


Here’s a gas lantern that gives a bril- 
liant, powerful light. Will not jar out. 
Can be adjusted to any angle. Hand- 
somely nickel-plated. Get a ‘*Search- 
Light’’ for your wheel. Ask Your 
DEALER. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 
We make all kinds of bicycle 
pumps. Write for catalog. 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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—is the choice of the rider who knows. He has been 


exercise and the quickest and most economical way of 
getting about. e 
second-hand 


Free 


c 


Send 


THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
849 State St., Springfield, Mass 
(Largest Motorcycle Mfrs. in the World) 


CHICAGO DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Motocycle 


Indian tion. Use it for regular 
“th “ys Sion Ee a bee a 


Indian has the highest 
valuation of any motorcycle 


Engine Clutch and Magneto without extra 
rge. Prices reduced $50 from 19/1. 
4 H. P. Single Cylinder, $288 
7 H.P. Twin Cylinder, $250 
for free Catalog ing all 1912 
and improvements. Do it TODAY. 


LONDON 
















WANTED—RIDER 
Ranger” bicyc 


We 


MW, hibit a sample 1912 Model “ 

A\\e where are ear ing mone fast. 
NO MONEY R UIR 

in the U. S 


it to any test you wish. If 
you may ship it 


back to us 
LOW FACTORY PRICES 


middlemen's profits by bu direct of us an 
bicycle. DONOT BUY a bicycle sr a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 


at 
We 









learn our unheard of fact. 


i YOU WILL BE ASTONIS 





our expense and you will not be out one cent 
furnish the highest grade bicycles it is sible to make at 
one small — above actual factory cost. You save _ to $25 
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Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
ED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. 
anyone. saywhere . without f° it i 
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are then not perfect} 
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for the grafters.” 


“You don’t believe there’s any graft in the Sal- 
vation Army,” quickly rejoined the woman. 

“How do you know?” the man asked her. 

“Because you would be in the Army yourself if 
you did,” was the sharp reply. And the man had 
the grace—and the humor—to laugh. 





ower 'e are 

CYCLE DEALERS, you can cell our bicycles 
co ST RA es. Orclers filled the day received. 

E KE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 

and everything in the bicycle line at half rsual prices. 

DO NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Catalog b ifally ill d and Pink a 

great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now- 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N50, CHICAGO, ILL. 





































URING the terrible 

days of the siege of 

Peking, in the summer 
of 1900, representatives of 
every nation that is consid- 
ered a world power were 
cooped up in the British le- 
gation and welded together 
in one international community, struggling 
against the howling, threatening mob, which | 
was crazed to desperation by the long-fostered 
hatred of the ‘‘foreign devils. ”’ 

Day and night this mob, composed alike of 
Boxers and imperial soldiers, kept up their 
vigorous and determined attacks against the 
foreigners, and for weeks the lives of every 
man, woman and child in that gallant little 
band hung trembling in the balance. So near 
did the besiegers get to the walls at times, it 
seemed that only a miracle could save those 
within, but each time the defenders were suc- 
cessful. 

Men worked constantly at the defenses, and 
the women sewed all available cloth, old and 
new, cheap and costly, into sand-bags, to be 
filled with earth and placed on top of the wall 
that surrounded the legation. 

. Food, such as it was, could be had in quan- 
tities barely sufficient to satisfy the gnawings 
of hunger, and the supply was daily growing 
shorter. For weeks the unchanging fare for 
every meal was horse-meat and rice, horse-meat 
and rice, and nothing else. Most of the for- 
eigners in Peking owned riding ponies, and 
these were all sacrificed for food. 

Families were huddled together in one or 

two rooms, and titled foreigners and diploma- 
tists slept for weeks on hard floers, when they 
slept at all. 
, Is it any wonder that at such a trying time 
the minds of all concerned were liable to be 
wholly absorbed in the vital question of life 
and death, and worse than death, that con- 
stantly confronted them and their dear ones, 
and that sentiment was crowded into the back- 
ground until a more quiet time should let it 
come to the front? 

Hundreds of Chinese, for various reasons, 
had chosen to go with the foreigners to the 
British legation, when it was decided that all 
must band together in the strongest place 
for mutual protection. 
were Christian converts, some were old and 
faithful servants ; others, although in sympathy 
with the Boxer movement, feared to cast their 
lot with it, because they had been, at one time 
or another, in the employ of foreigners, and 
their lives would be unsafe with the mob. 

To these Chinese fell the duty of constructing 
barricades and trenches for defense, the for- 
eigners managing and assisting in the work. 
In fact, nearly all the manual labor necessary 
for protection of the legation against the assaults 
of the Chinese was done by Chinese hands. 

The foreign soldiers in the legation, in addi- 
tion to doing the guard duty round the legation 
wall, held a portion of the city wall, lying 


just behind the American legation. To reach | 
aside, he lowered himself into the shallow 


this position, it was necessary to pass through 
the Russian legation, thence between the brick 
barricades across Legation Street, through the 
American legation, and through a deep trench 
reaching to the incline that led to the top of 
the wall. 

This position on the wall was-a most vital 
point, as well as a most dangerous one for the 
defenders. Its value as a position from which 
a plunging fire could be delivered into the three 
legations was apparent to the Chinese, and 
they never relaxed their attempts to wrest 
possession of it from the foreign soldiers. 

The position was defended by a combined 
force of Americans and Russians, neither force 
being of sufficient strength to hold it alone. 

Day by day the ranks of those available for 
guard duty were thinned by losses from Chinese 
rifle-fire and from sickness, until the duty 
became most arduous. Each vacancy meant 
more hours of vigil on the wall and fewer 
moments of rest. The soldiers of the other 
nationalities were taxed to their utmost limit 
to guard the wall round the British legation. 

Owing to the danger from bullets, which 
were constantly being fired into the legation 
grounds from all sides, a corner of the Russian 
legation, by reason of its being fairly well 
sheltered from the Chinese fire, had been 
chosen as a temporary burial-place. 

On these sad occasions, after nightfall, when, 
as a rule, the firing was less heavy, the little 
group composing the burial party would pro- 
ceed cautiously to the corner of the Russian 
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ENTRANCE TO THE BRITISH LEGATION, PEKING 


Some of these Chinese | 


captain, who led the assault, 
had been severely wounded. 
by aspear. Theattack had 
been successful, but the vic- 
tory had been dearly bought, 
and the joy of increased 
security in the legations was 
tempered by sadness. 

| That night, at the hour set for the burial, 
all the comrades of the dead marine who were 
able to do duty were at their posts on the wall, 
prepared to repulse any attempt by the Chinese 
to retake the ground lost the night before. 

Thus it happened that with the exception of 
several Chinese coolies, who were to dig the 
grave and act as pall-bearers, the only persons 
present at the ceremony were the American 
minister and one of his European colleagues, 
and a missionary who had volunteered to leave 
his shelter long enough to read the burial 
service. 

The grave was hastily dug, and while the 
silent little group stood by it, observing as | 
nearly as they dared the demands of civilized 
custom, a Russian Cossack, unseen and un- 
heard in the darkness, emerged from the bar- 
ricade across the street, and stood at the opening 
in the wall, looking at the scene before him, 
which was lighted only by the feeble light of 
one sputtering candle. 

He removed his cap and knelt in reverent 
silence for a few moments, while the missionary, 
in low, guarded tones, read the burial service. 
Then, as the Chinese laborers started to lower 
the body into the grave, he shouted in Russian: 

“Stop 1? 

Save to the ears of the European diplomatist, 
who understood the language, the word was 
unintelligible, but the meaning was clear to all 
| who heard it. 
| The Russian walked straight up to the ques- 
tioning group, and looked into the faces about 
him. 

When he saw to whom he had spoken, his 
hand went to his forehead in respectful salute 
to the ministers. As he did so, they noticed 
that he wore a bandage round his head, evi- 
dently a dressing fora wound. He was a tall, 
muscular fellow, young and handsome. 

He realized that he was but a private in his 
regiment, and that he had dared to interfere 
with the representatives of nations, but he 
recognized no law of rank at such a time. 

‘*That man,’’ said he, pointing to the figure 
on the ground, enshrouded in ‘the American 
flag, ‘‘was my brother. We fought side by 
side last night, and I know he was a brave 
man. He was an American. I am a Rus- 
sian. But we are all brothers here, fighting 
the fight of justice. I will not stand silent and 
see him laid away by the hands of a race that 
slew him. Wait!’’ 

Then, without another word, he turned away 
and disappeared in the darkness. In a few 
moments he returned with his own straw mat 
and woolen blanket, which alone had shielded 
him for weeks from the hard stone floor of his 
squad-room. Motioning the Chinese coolies 


grave, and spread the mat and blanket care-* 
fully on the bottom. Then in his strong arms 
he raised the lifeless body of his ‘‘brother,’’ 
and tenderly laid it to rest on the bed he had 
made, spreading the edges of the blanket over 
all. 

**Now, my brother,’’ said he, after comple- 
ting his self-imposed task, ‘‘I have only done 
for you what I know you would have done for 
me, and though my bed be hard, my heart 
will be glad for the honor that has been mine 
this night.’’ 

As he turned to go, he felt his hand taken 
in a fervent grasp by the American minister, 
and in turn by his European colleague, who 
said in Russian, ‘‘And we, too, desire the 
honor of being considered brothers by such a 
man as you.”’ 

* © 


THE WORM BUSINESS. 


CURIOUS industry is that which flour- 
ishes at Nottingham, England—the col- 
lection of earthworms for sale to anglers. 

Somehow the opinion has got abroad that fish 
are fonder of worms which come from the soil 
of Nottingham than of any other kind of bait. 

Nottingham is almost as famous for its worms 
as for its lace, and genuine Nottingham worms 
are for sale in every sportsman’s shop in the 
British Isles. The industry provides work for 








a large number of men, who may be seen at] 


| work after dusk during the summer months | 
legation, where the little group of mounds was | 


on almost any local recreation-ground, tennis- | 


daily growing larger, and there, in silent rever- court or bowling-green, the Trent banks and | 


ence, by no light save that of the ‘ ‘lantern | 
dimly burning, ’’ the last honors would be paid | 
to the heroic dead. 


the forest. 
Taking one week with another, a good worm- | 


| gatherer can collect about thirty thousand, | 


One morning, early in the month of August, | and can earn from three pounds to four pounds 


the news came from the wall that during the | 
night, in an assault on a Chinese barricade on 
the city wall, seyeral American and Russian | 
marines had been wounded, and that one of | 
the former had been killed. The American | 





a week if he attends to his business. The | 
| wholesale price ranges from two shillings to | 
two shillings ninepence a thousand, according | 
to the weather and the demand. The retail | 
| Price is from fourpence to sixpence a hundred. 
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In planning your family wardrobe, be sure to include a good 
assortment of dresses, shirtwaists, wrappers, kimonos, 
dressing sacques and children’s and misses’ outfits, made 
from the genuine Serpentine Crépe. 

The charm of the designs, the elegance of the color combi- 
nations, the high quality of the texture, and the deep perma- 
nent crinkle make 


Serpentine (ape 


the ruling favorite with women who wish to dress stylishly 
yet inexpensively. 

Serpentine Crépe garments require no ironing — simply 
wash, shake out, dry, and the garment is ready to wear 
again — saves labor, time and laundry bills. Every yard of 
the genuine bears the words ‘‘ Serpentine Crépe’’ imprinted 
on the selvage. Made only by the Pacific Mills. If not 
found at your department or dry-goods store, write Pacific 
Mills, Boston, for samples. 



















Eyes sparkle 
when you taste it 


There isn’t any taste-delight 
that quite equals ice cream, 
in the mind of childhood. 
There isn’t any dessert that will 
be quite so satisfactory to you 
when once you have learned 
the deliciousness of these ices 


and the ease of making with the 













Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


Time of making is cut down one-third. 
By the wonderful triple motion, the 
can revolves while two dashers, work- 
ing in opposite directions, whip and 
fluff the cream, giving it smoothness 
end lightness. And the freezing time 
is cut down a 
third—re- 
duced to a 


<& 


Look for the 
Diamond trade mark 
on the Wrapper 


Just see how far it is above the ordi- 
nary, hard-work freezer. 


The White Mountain is built to stay 
by you year after year. Every part is 
made to give you honest service. That's 
one reason for its wide popularity. 


Write to-day for our recipe book, 
“Frozen Dainties.” Tells how to 
make scores of delicious ice creams 
and ices. With this book and the 

White Mountain, your dessert problem ~ 


is solved. Sent to you free. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER CO. 
Dept. A.R, Nashua, N. H. 














The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 


by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc., also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
it’s a Great Fire Protection. 

We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Engines for farm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting, etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D" AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS 


LUNT- MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 
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Pee hy 1 Minn, €0 
makes the best and cheapest bread. It costs a | 9/7 
few cents more than most flours—that is why it | 4) 

is cheapest. The trifle extra is your best invest- 
ment because it enables us to produce by a 
scientific blending of finest wheats, a flour of great 
strength or water-absorbing power, and at the 
same time a more perfect flour for nourishment. 
Daniel Webster Flour has put new meaning into 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


~ \ ‘a ~~ 
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the bread question. It will bring more RESULTS | \@ BANTEL WEBSTER y 
than the best flour you have ever tried. py anette F 








Daniel Webster Flour will make a Trade for E Ss > ee, 
any Grocer and a Reputation for any Cook 3 








THIS IS THE WAY WE STAND BACK OF OUR PRODUCT 


WE OUR GUARANTEE. j.. fave ever baked after using one bag or barrel 


return it empty to the dealer and the price will be refunded charged to us. 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 























